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ABSTRACT 


The "Filmlical" Jesus: A Critically Evaluative 
Review of the Jesus Film Genre 
by 

Curtis Edward Miner 

Depending upon the specific time in history, people have looked to particular 
images of Jesus. One image has been the Biblical Jesus—the "true" Jesus found in the 
New Testament Canonical Scriptures. Another has been the Historical Jesus—the Jesus 
seen through the socio-political realities of his day and time. Then there has been the 
Suffering Jesus, the Jesus of Liberation, Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, and the list goes 
on. With the advent of film technology, still another Jesus is introduced-what might be 
called the "Filmlical" Jesus. 

For centuries, faith traditions have been passed from generation to generation 
through stories. Film can be utilized as a technologically advanced story telling medium. 
Therefore, the films about Jesus are telling a story that reaches far beyond the walls of 
any church sanctuary or Sunday School classroom. For that reason, it is important for 
people, both within and outside of the Church, to view these films critically, so that they 
are not misinformed or confused by distorted accounts—assuming them to be the Gospel. 

Following an introduction, the evolution of the Jesus film genre is explored in 
Chapters 2-6: The "Silent" Jesus (silent films); The "Faceless" Jesus (1950s-60s epics); 
The "Real" Jesus (1960s-70s attempts at historical authenticity); Jesus—The Song and 
Dance Man (musicals); and The "Human" Jesus (Jesus' humanity explored). 

Chapter 7 provides suggestions of how the Jesus films can be used in the 
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program/educational life of the local church; Chapter 8 offers some final thoughts. The 
appendices include an annotated list of Jesus films and a list of film/video distributors 
and resources for finding Jesus films to view and study. 

This project is, for the most part, limited to evaluating and offering comments on 
those theatrical release films that actually portray Jesus in some rendering of the Jesus 
story as presented in the Biblical Gospel narrative. This project does not comment upon 
the animated film portrayals of the Jesus story, such as those produced by Hanna Barbera, 
and others. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Introduction 

Depending upon the particular time in history, people have looked to a particular 
image of Jesus. One image has been the Biblical Jesus—the literal Jesus as presented in 
the New Testament Canonical Scriptures. Another has been the Historical Jesus-the 
Jesus as seen through the socio-political realities of his day and time. Then there has 
been the Suffering Jesus, the Jesus of Liberation, Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, and the 
list goes on. 

With the advent of film technology, still another Jesus is introduced—what might 
be called the "Filmlical" Jesus. This Jesus may possess some of the same qualities and 
characteristics as the other Jesus types mentioned above. Yet when employing the 
medium of film Jesus can seemingly become much more real and accessible to a much 
broader audience. 1 

Problem Addressed by the Project 

For untold centuries, beliefs and faith traditions have been passed from generation 
to generation through the use of stories. Film can be utilized as a technologically 
advanced story telling medium. Therefore, the films made about Jesus are telling a story 
that reaches far beyond the walls of any church sanctuary or Sunday School classroom. 
And for that reason, it is important for people, both within and outside of the Church, to 

1 The notions that gave birth to this project come from two courses taken during the writer's seminary 
studies—"Theology and Cinema," taught by Durwood Doster at Pacific School of Religion, and "Religion 
and Film: Story on Film," taught by Jack Coogan at the School of Theology at Claremont. 
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view these films critically, so that a warped or distorted point of view is not understood to 
be the Gospel truth, either literally or figuratively. 

Importance of the Problem 

For many different reasons, and with varying degrees of success, both artistic and 
financial, many films have been made about the life and ministry of Jesus, and the impact 
of that life and ministry upon the course of human history(ies). Society is only beginning 
to understand what potential power and influence the film medium holds. And the fact 
that some Jesus films have been produced that present a distorted portrayal of Jesus’ life 
and ministry presents the Christian faith community with a real challenge. The images of 
Jesus portrayed in film can be misleading and/or confusing if viewed uncritically, or with 
limited knowledge of the Biblical accounts and traditions surrounding the Jesus story. 
Therefore, viewing Jesus films in a non-critical manner, or with limited background 
knowledge of the "actual" Biblical accounts, could produce (has produced?) confused 
understandings of the "Gospel message," as defined below. 

As the potential power and influence of film is realized more and more, the 
importance of this dilemma is intensified, especially when one considers the hours spent 
viewing film by typical American students by the time they complete high school. As 
early as 1967, it was estimated that the typical American high school grad would have 
seen more than 500 films. 2 With the current proliferation of film production for both 
theatrical release and television, and the advent of the home video market, imagine what 

: See Jones, Sunday Night at the Movies (Richmond: John Knox Press, 1967), 7. 
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this statistic must be today! 1 * 3 Given the amount of time spent viewing film, and the 
potential power and influence of the medium, the Church needs to take seriously the ever 
growing amount of time spent by a large portion of society viewing the "silver screen." 4 
As G. William Jones suggested: 

All of this screen exposure is combining to produce a new type of human 
culture in the last half of the twentieth century—a "screen culture."... In 
order to respond to the challenge inherent in the radical expansion of 
screen culture in our day, the church must....help to create a public which 
knows how to respond critically, discriminatingly, and discerningly. 5 

Thesis 

By becoming familiar with certain critical viewing skills, both theological and 
artistic, people will be able to approach the offerings of the Jesus film genre more 
knowledgeably, thus helping to both effectively analyze and critique the accuracy and 
authenticity of the film presentation of Jesus and the Gospel accounts. 

Definitions of Major Terms 

In this discussion of the Jesus film genre, the following terms will be employed as 
defined below: 

Jesus Storv -That account of the life of Jesus as found primarily in the Gospels 
and Pauline materials. Given the incomplete nature of these accounts from an historical 


1 With the advent of home videos, cable, and films made for T.V., the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 

and Sciences Reference Division suggests that it is virtually impossible to estimate a current figure here. 

But a conservative estimate of 1 film per week, over a 14 year period, between the ages of 4 and 18, 
totaling 728 films, seems reasonable. 

4 Jones, 7. 

5 Jones, 8-9. 
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and storyline point of view, it is assumed that most every rendering of Jesus' life and 
ministry will require a certain amount of creative construction of some details. 

Jesus Film Genre --Those films that are of the type or category where some 
portion of the life of Jesus is presented. These films may range from Jesus as the central 
figure, cinematically speaking, to an indirect presence or tangential figure. 

Theatrical Release Films -Films that are produced to be shown in movie theatres 
when first released. These films may or may not subsequently be marketed for cable, 
network television, or home video rentals and sales. 

"Filmlical" Jesus -That portrayal of Jesus of Nazareth as found primarily in 
theatrical release films. Some portrayals of Jesus may be other than in the original 
historical/geographical context and setting; but all are designed to be some sort of 
rendering of the Jesus story as presented in the Gospels. This should not be confused 
with the innumerable "Christ figures" found in any number of non-Jesus films. 

Critical Viewing Skills -An analytical approach to film viewing that assists the 
viewer in discerning various performance, technical, and content elements of a film. In 
the context of Jesus film viewing, it will assist the viewer in separating known or widely 
accepted details within the Gospel narratives from educated guesses and conjecture. It 
will also assist in both the artistic and theological appreciation of the film, in attempting 
to understand the intent or purpose(s) of the director and/or the screenwriter of a 
particular film, and the audience and context toward which the film is directed. 

• Gospel Messaee --That central message of the Christian tradition that proclaims 
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God to have been uniquely present in Jesus; of Jesus having somehow overcome the 
powers of sin and death through his life, death, and resurrection; and the calling of all 
people to a new and broader understanding and appreciation of God’s love shown through 
the life and teachings of Jesus, the Christ. It is assumed that each person will have his or 
her personal opinions as to how this all works, and how literally or symbolically certain 
accounts should be understood. 

Work Previously Done in the Field 

Although film as a medium for entertainment and visual presentation has long 
held a fascination for people, it is really only in the last three or four decades that film has 
begun to receive a great deal of attention as an important educational and influential 
force. Jack Coogan, Professor of Communication Arts and Religion at the School of 
Theology at Claremont, has long been interested in the form and content of film, and its 
potential power for use in religious education. Coogan's interest in and appreciation of 
film covers a wide spectrum-artistically, theologically, and chronologically. There are a 
couple of Jesus films that he feels are especially well done (DeMille's The King of Kings 
and Pasolini’s The Gospel According to St. Matthew in particular), but his studies have 
not focused specifically on the Jesus film genre in an extensive manner. 

In 1955, The Broadcasting and Film Commission of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. published the results of a study entitled Film Use in the 
Church . 6 Although the study took an in depth look at films as a potentially viable 

b Everett C. Parker, et al., Film Use in the Church (New York: Broadcasting and Film Commission, 
National Council of the Churches of Christ USA, 1955). 
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component of an effective religious education program, particularly in the teaching of the 
Jesus story, it did not include an exploration of theatrical release Jesus films, nor the 
consideration of critical viewing skills. 

In reference to the potential for power and influence, a number of people have 
written about the media realm, including film. The title of Tony Schwartz's work 
probably produces the strongest statement of this potential power: Media: The Second 
God . 7 

Stanford Summer's Secular Films and the Church's Ministry does an excellent job 
of providing a practical approach to using film effectively within Church programming. 8 
However, his chosen focus is, as the title suggests, secular films, which leaves out 
religious films in general, and Jesus films in particular. G. William Jones' book Sunday 
Night at the Movies is similar in approach to Summers', but a bit more extensive in its 
exploration of the potential power of film, as well as its possible educational application. 9 
But, once again, the focus is primarily on the use of secular films. Another similar work 
is James Wall’s Church and Cinema: A Wav of Viewing Film . 10 

John R. May and Michael Bird's editorial project entitled Religion in Film is one 
of the more recent and more extensive treatments of the "religious dimensions" of film— 

7 Tony Schwartz, Media: The Second God (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Anchor Press, 1983). 

* Stanford Summers, Secular Films and the Church's Ministry (New York: Seabury Press, 1969). 

Q Jones. 

10 James M. Wall, Church and Cinema: A Wav of Viewing Film (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1971). 
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those that would be considered religious in subject, as well as secular." However, the 
particular genre of the Jesus films is not discussed in any great detail-although they do 
receive more mention in this work than in most others. There is also Neil Hurley's work 
Theology through Film . 12 

The two books that probably provide the best source of information on the Jesus 
films are Ivan Butler’s Religion in the Cinema, and Roy Kinnard and Tim Davis' Divine 
Images: a History of Jesus on the Screen . 13 Butler's work offers a nice sampling and 
reflective commentary on a number of Jesus films, especially chapters 1 and 2: "Bible 
Stories and Biblical Blockbusters" and "Christ in the Cinema." Kinnard and Davis offer a 
relatively comprehensive listing of Jesus films, including production stills, interesting 
background notes, with only occasional critique, and no theological reflection. 

For focused commentary on particular Jesus films, both in the artistic and 
theological sense, the best resource is the review articles found in publications ranging 
from Variety to Christian Century . Philip Hartung of Commonweal. Stanley Kauffmann 
for New Republic. Moira Walsh for America, and Martin Marty and James Wall for 
Christian Century offer some especially helpful insights and reflection. There are also 
several film encyclopedia resources (see bibliography) that provide fairly succinct 
comments on various Jesus films, such as Magill's Survey of Cinema. Selected Film 

11 John R. May, and Michael Bird, eds. Religion in Film (Knoxville: Univ. of Tennessee Press, 1982). 

12 Neil P. Harley, Theology through Film (New York: Harper and Row, 1970). 

13 Ivan Butler, Religion in the Cinema (New York: A. S. Barnes, 1969); and Roy Kinnard and Tim 
Davis, Divine Images: A History of Jesus on the Screen (New York: Carol Publishing Group, 1992). 
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Criticism , and The Filmeoer's Companion . 14 

However, with all this being said, there is no one source that pulls together the 
concept of critical viewing skills with commentary and review of the Jesus film genre as 
a whole. This project is an attempt to fill this void in both the theological and cinematic 
realms. 

Scope and Limitation of Project 

The purpose of this project is to explore the history and evolution of the Jesus film 
genre, comparing and contrasting its various elements and approaches to the subject, 
especially the portrayal of Jesus himself. Comments include evaluation from a 
theological, as well as a dramatic/cinematic perspective. Exploration and comments are 
limited to those films that actually portray Jesus in some form. The many other films that 
have "Christ figures" are not included within the scope of this project. The focus of the 
project is, for the most part, on those Jesus films primarily targeted for theatrical release, 
versus a limited special interest or television release. On occasion, there are some 
exceptions to this guideline, such as in the case of Jesus of Nazareth , which started as a 
television mini-series, but was then marketed as a video presentation. This project also 
does not include comment upon the animated film portrayals of the Jesus story, such as 
those produced by Hanna-Barbera and others. 


14 Frank N. Magill, ed., Maeill's Survey of Cinema: Silent Films (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Salem Press, 
1982); Anthony Slide, ed., Selected Film Criticism (Metuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow Press, 1982-1985); and 
Leslie Halliwell, The Filmeoer's Companion (New York: Avon, 1984). 
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Project Method 

Following the introduction and outline of the project, including a method for 
viewing and evaluating Jesus films, subsequent chapters explore various eras within the 
evolution of the Jesus film genre, relying heavily upon the evaluative writings from 
various sources of the given era, more or less in chronological order. Each chapter 
examines various elements and nuances of the particular era, applying both theological 
and cinematic critique as suggested in the "Film Viewing Method" as outlined below. 

The project closes by offering some possible conclusions and ways to make use of 
the Jesus films within the educational life of the local church. 

Film Viewing Method 

There are some filmmakers who seem to feel that the nobility of attempting to 
produce a work based on the life and ministry of Jesus should, in and of itself, be enough 
to win immediate acclaim for their efforts. At the other end of the spectrum are those 
who seem to think that any attempt to create an "authentic" representation of Jesus of 
Nazareth on film is nothing short of futile. And still others appear to see the making of 
the definitive, "once-and-for-always" Jesus film as the ultimate challenge. 

Somewhere in the midst of this mix, a wide range of Jesus films have been 
produced over the years—from the very bad, to the really quite good, and everything in 
between. And as might be expected, when the level of emotional involvement goes 
beyond the artistic, to the realm of religious faith experience and belief, the critical 
enterprise can become especially tricky. 
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For these reasons, it is imperative that a method exist for the critical evaluation of 
Jesus films. This method must provide guidance to evaluate the films from an 
artistic/cinematic point of view, as well as to reflect upon the presentation and exploration 
of religious, historical, and sociological realities in comparison to the original biblical 
texts. 

Discovering Intent and Purpose 

The approaches presented by May and Bird in their edited work of Religion in 
Film. Jones in his Sunday Night at the Movies. Summers in Secular Films and the 
Church's Ministry. Park in Film Use in the Church, and the ideas expressed by Coogan in 
his class "Religion and Film," suggest some basic ideas for an effective process of critical 
film evaluation. In essence, the process needs to be quite similar to the effective 
interpretation of scripture. One should approach a work with an open mind, attempting to 
set aside any preconceptions, seeking to understand the text within the integrity of its own 
literary and historical context. 

This suggests several interpretive options to explore. One should try to discover, 
and understand, the intent and purpose of the writer and/or director in creating the piece. 

It is also helpful to be aware of the socio-political context of both the time and place 
portrayed in the film, and of the context in which the film was produced. In relation to 
the Jesus film genre in particular, a film shot in "living color" with lavish costumes, sets, 
and a star-studded cast will have a much different flavor than a film shot in the hills of 
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Italy, in black and white, with a cast of mostly local townsfolk. 15 

Film as Art 

Regardless of what sort of film is being considered, first and foremost, the film 
must be seen as an artistic expression. From the crudest to the most refined, from the 
mundane to the esoteric, a film's treatment of a particular subject is a matter of the artistic 
insights and expression (or the lack thereof) of the person or persons making the decision 
about how, what, who, where, when, and why a production is undertaken. 

In saying this, this writer is not necessarily subscribing to the "Auteur Theory," 
where the director is thought to give a film its primary style, shape, and "signature." 16 
Certainly, a director’s vision, guidance, skill, and tendencies will help to shape the final 
product. But given the fact that a film is a collaborative effort, the quality of the final 
product should be seen collectively, with the director not receiving more than his or her 
share of the credit—or the blame. As with any work of art, although particular elements 
may receive criticism or praise, ultimately the work must be evaluated as an integrated 
whole rather than a collection of so many independent parts. 

And whatever the overall context and style of the film might be-realistic, 
stylized, historical, surreal, or some eclectic combination of several styles (e.g., Jesus 
Christ SuperstarV -within the context of the film, in and of itself, is there a certain 

15 Although some specific elements of this method may be found in the several works cited, it is really 
more of a synthesis of the thoughts expressed in Jack Coogan’s "Religion and Film" course. School of 
Theology at Claremont, Fall semester, 1989. 

16 Arthur Knight, The Liveliest Art: A Panoramic History of the Movies (New York: NAL Penguin, 
1979),307. 
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integrity of style that allows or assists the film to be cohesive as an artistic piece? 

Technical and Performance Elements 

As with most art forms, it is necessary to begin with some of the basic elements-- 
what J. Dudley Andrew calls "the raw material," 17 in order to understand, and therefore be 
able to evaluate a film with some degree of knowledge and proficiency. For instance, are 
the technical elements, such as the lighting and sound, done well? (Nothing can kill a 
scene, or a whole film, faster than bad lighting or sound!) What about the sets and 
costumes? Are they believable within the context of the film? If there is a music 
soundtrack (there usually is), does it enhance or detract from the action and story line of 
the film? And what about the action and story line? Are they presented in such a way 
that the viewer can make relative sense of what is going on? This should include not only 
the sequence of actions and dialogue, but the particular shots and camera angles used to 
set up a specific scene or moment. 

What about the acting? Is it done "well" and/or stylistically appropriate to the 
film as a whole? Is there depth to the characters, and do their characterizations develop 
during the course of the film? 

If special effects are used, do they come across as believable, or as a hokey 
gimmick? One example of a questionable special effect is Willem Dafoe as Jesus in The 
Last Temptation removing his heart from his chest and holding it in his hands--pretty bad. 

17 J. Dudley Andrew. The Major Film Theories: An Introduction (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1976), 7. 
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How about the broader uses of sight and sound? How are different sounds and colors, 
images, light and darkness, used to suggest or create a mood? 

Screenplay vs. the "Original" 

When making a comparison of a film to another expressive work or event- 
possibly a book, play, historical account, or television show from which a screenplay or 
idea is based, another concern arises. What about the inevitable departures from the 
original, or departures from expected or popular interpretation? One response here would 
be that if film is really understood to be a legitimate artistic expression, then it should not 
be bothersome when a film departs, either subtly or substantially, from the original work, 
or varies from the accepted norm(s) of its particular genre. 

However, the reality is that many filmmakers find themselves in a no-win 
situation here-being criticized for either adhering too closely to the original 
("unoriginal"; "no creativity"; "too common"), or for departing too far from the original 
("too far out"; "playing fast and loose"; "lack of respect"). And probably no film genre 
receives more criticism of the second kind-departing too far from the original-than the 
Jesus film genre. 


When the Bible is the "Original" 

Obviously, when the written accounts of events that provide the basis for the film 
is considered to be Holy Scripture by a sizeable percentage of the viewing population, 
any deviations from the original story line (in its many different translations mind you) 
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may cause more than a few concerns among believers. But there is yet another problem 
here. Although there have been artistic representations of Biblical characters, including 
Jesus, down through the centuries, whenever a filmmaker incarnates the Jesus of the 
written words of the Biblical text to a real flesh and blood human being who walks and 
talks in a particular manner, a certain percentage of people will respond with, "Nope! 
That's not my Jesus!" Maybe he's too tall, or too short. Perhaps his hair, eyes, or skin 
tone isn't quite right (Jeffrey Hunter in Kina of Kings with his light hair and blue eyes?). 
Or maybe Jesus, within the overall context of the particular film, is just too far-fetched 
for some people to accept, as in the red afroed semi-clown faced. Superman T-shirt clad 
Jesus of Godspell. the acid rock tenor-voiced Jesus of Jesus Christ Superstar , or the film 
short The Parable, with its clown/mime Jesus. 

But whatever the context, and whoever happens to be portraying Jesus, the 
primary criterion for theological evaluation and reflection needs to be—how does the story 
and message compare to the literal biblical text as recorded in the Gospel narratives? 

And when there are variations, differences, additions, or deletions—how do they relate to 
the context of the Gospels, and the film as a whole? What "gap" from the narrative, as 
found in the Scriptures, is being "filled" so that the film's story line might flow more 
smoothly, or move in the desired direction of the filmmaker(s)? It is probably safe to 
assume that none of the Gospel writers were thinking "screenplay" when they recorded 
their Gospel accounts. These are faith stories, from an oral tradition, that need to be 
questioned and discussed in order to mine their full potential and power. A 
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predominantly uninterrupted visual presentation, such as film, without readily having an 
opportunity for such questioning and discussion, takes away from the text's ability to 
engage the reader/listener interactively. 

Given the differences among the Gospels themselves, one might surmise that each 
writer had a little different agenda and audience in mind. Lawrence Meredith suggests 
that: 


Each Gospel holds that somehow Jesus was both human and divine, but 
they present his duality in slightly different ways. In Mark Jesus is the 
Son of Man, an apocalyptic figure of great wonder. He is more divine 
than human, for his humanity is a mysterious mask for his divine status. 

In Matthew Jesus is the King of the Jews, a new Moses, issuing a new law 
of love and care for the despised. He is more evenly human and divine, 
with the emphasis falling slightly on the human by virtue of his lineage in 
the Hebraic heritage. In Luke Jesus is the Savior of the World, attractive 
to Jews and gentiles, men and women, powerful and poor. He is evenly 
human and divine, with the emphasis falling rather winsomely on his 
divinity, since he must, after all, ascend into the heavens to influence all 
the earth. In John Jesus is the Son of God, the blasphemous enemy of the 
Jews. He is theologically human, but only to make the point that he is the 
cosmic lamb of God through whom all things were made. 18 

To some filmmakers, this leaves the door wide open for additional "versions," and 

interpretations, of events in and around the time of Jesus' life and ministry. But the 

reality is that, if a film professes to be "authentic" in its presentation, the viewing 

audience can find fault with even the slightest departure from the original story in its 

original historical context, or at least their interpretation of the original story as found in 

the Gospels. 


18 Lawrence Meredith, "The Gospel According to Kazantzakis: How Close Did Scorsese Come?", 
Christian Century . 14-21 Sept. 1988, 800,802. 
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Organization of the Project 

Following this project’s introduction, which outlines the focus, scope, and 
methodology for the project as a whole, Chapter 2 is entitled "The 'Silent' Jesus." This 
chapter looks at the Jesus portrayed in the silent film era. Although there are several 
offerings in this category, Cecil B. DeMille's The King of Kings is usually seen as the 
representative work. 

Chapter 3, "The 'Faceless' Jesus," is an exploration of Jesus as portrayed primarily 
in the epic films of the 1950s and early 1960s. Jesus is usually "seen" as a light, a 
shadow, a particular strain of music, or a very distant, white-robed figure. Representative 
films in this category would be the 1959 version of Ben Hur and The Robe . 

Chapter 4, "The 'Real' Jesus," looks at the varying portrayals of Jesus in films that 
profess to be an authentic representation of the "real" Jesus. The representative films 
employed in this category are The Gospel According to St. Matthew and Jesus of 
Nazareth . 

Chapter 5, entitled "Jesus—the Song and Dance Man," is a study of the portrayal 
of Jesus in a musical setting. The two representative, and best known, works in this area 
are Jesus Christ Superstar and Godspell . Although some have difficulty getting past the 
context of these films, with their music, dancing, and other than historically authentic 
settings, many have said that this departure from a more typical context and 
presentational style are the very things that give the films their appeal and power. 

Chapter 6, "The 'Human' Jesus," is an exploration of the human aspects of Jesus 
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that are raised in certain film portrayals. Although the concern for Jesus' human qualities 
begins to find expression in works found in other categories, it comes to what some might 
call a fullness of expression in The Last Temptation of Christ . 

Chapter 7 contains suggestions for a possible teaching/study event employing 
Jesus films in the local church. 

The final chapter, Chapter 8, serves as a summary of the preceding chapters' 
discussions and exploration of the various categories and elements within the Jesus film 
genre, and presents some concluding thoughts to the nature of the Jesus film genre-past, 
present, and future. 

Following the final chapter, there are three appendices. Appendix A is an 
annotated listing—extensive, but not necessarily exhaustive-of films within the Jesus film 
genre, along with ideas on where a film can be obtained for viewing and study. Appendix 
B is a listing of film/video distributors and resources. Appendix C is a sample Jesus film 
background paper on Jesus Christ Superstar that might be used to prepare a group before 
seeing the film. 
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CHAPTER 2 
The "Silent” Jesus 

In the introduction to his book The Silent Cinema . Liam O'Leary says of the silent 
film era: 


The period was one of great ingenuity, experiment and ever changing 
variety. It was an era of originality and intense creativity. Because it was 
new it had to invent its own language. Because it had no tongue it relied 
on visual action, and it was this which gave it its great beauty and 
directness of approach. It learned to weld the written word to the moving 
images. It learned to bend time and space to its needs. It developed a 
soul. 1 

Just as the first century Church had struggled to define itself-leaming, changing, 
creating, experimenting, developing a "soul," the fledgling film industry had to do the 
same. And out of that ensuing artistic/cinematic identity struggle, a soul was indeed 
developed—both for its day, and for an entire industry in the decades to follow. 

Almost from the very beginning, the Jesus story provided early filmmakers with a 
challenge. The first portrayals of Jesus on film were several Passion Plays, filmed as 
early as 1897. In 1908, the French filmmaker Charles Pathe produced a three-reel film 
Life of Christ , in color! 2 Also in 1908, what would turn out to be the first of three 
different film versions of Ben Hur was produced by the Kalem Company, directed by 
Sidney Olcott. Olcott felt that films, if at all possible, should be made in their actual 
location. So when he made what many consider to be his most famous film From the 


1 Liam O’Leary, The Silent Cinema (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1965), 7. 

2 Ivan Butler. Religion in the Cinema (New York: A. S. Barnes, 1969), 33-34. 
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Manger to the Cross in 1912, the film was, of course, shot in Palestine. 3 This particular 
work is critical to the evolution of the Jesus film genre as it is considered to be the first 
major "Life of Christ" film. 4 Other Jesus films of the silent era include: Salome (West 
Germany, 1902; Vitagraph, 1908); The Kiss of Judas and The Birth of Jesus (French- 
made, 19091: Star of Bethlehem (Edison. 1909): Though Your Sins Be as Scarlet 
(Vitagraph, 1911); Satan: or the Drama of Humanity - 2nd episode (dir. Luigi Maggi, 
1912); The Pilgrim (dir. Caserini, 1912); Quo Vadis (1912); Christus (dir. Giulio 
Antomoro, 1917): and Jesus of Nazareth: Storv of the Saviour's Life (Ideal. 1928). 5 

" From the Manager to the Cross " 

Considered the first major "Life of Christ" film. From the Manger to the Cross 
received a great deal of attention. As a matter of fact, before being released for general 
viewing, the film was given a private showing in the Wanamaker Stores Auditorium in 
New York, on October 4, 1912. Many clergy from the area were invited to attend. Cast 
members from the film were also present to view the fruits of their labors, some seeing 
the film in its entirety for the very first time. 6 The event was described by W. Stephen 
Bush in this way: 

A brief word of introduction and explanation was spoken by the Rev. W. 

1 O'Leary, 25-26. 

4 Butler, 34. 

5 Butler, 34,37. 

6 W. Stephen Bush, "'From the Manager to the Cross’ (Kalem)," Moving Picture World . 26 Oct. 1912, 
324. 
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H. Jackson, and the presentation of the picture commenced accompanied 
by an organ selection, continuing without interruption. Suitable vocal and 
instrumental music was rendered as the various parts and scenes were 
unfolded, producing a most profound effect upon the audience. Before the 
second part had been shown there was scarcely a dry eye to be found in the 
assemblage. Intense interest was manifest throughout the entire 
production and many were the expressions of praise at the close of the 
exhibition. 7 

A review that appeared in a 1912 issue of the New York Dramatic Mirror 
reported: 


As nearly as possible the scenes were shown in authentic locations, which 
obviously necessitated much arduous travel. Whatever criticism can be 
brought against the picture, certainly no one can accuse the Kalem 
Company of undertaking their work in anything but the right spirit. 

Photographically, the film is a masterpiece of its kind. The bright 
sunlight and the white reflecting sands of Palestine materially aided the 
purely mechanical art of the picture taking. Hardly an expression or 
gesture was obscured. Then, too, the acting was unusually good. R. 
Henderson Bland, who represented Christ, never attempted to be 
theatrical. He handled a tremendously difficult role with delicacy and 
discrimination. Alice Hollister, who represented Mary Magdalene, had 
not only beauty of face but a peculiarly appealing gesture of supplication 
which was unusually appropriate....® 

Even though the New York Dramatic Mirror's review contained nary a negative word or 

thought, it was tempered by reality with the comment: 

Even the most optimistic of moving picture companies can hardly hope 
that, no matter how reverently so difficult a subject is handled, some one 
will not be offended.... With the best intentions in the world, the company 
cannot wholly disarm criticism. 9 


7 Bush, 324. 

* ’"From the Manager to the Cross': Life of Christ Reverently Portrayed in Moving Pictures," New York 
Dramatic Mirror . 23 Oct. 1912,28. 

9 "From the Manager to the Cross," 28. 
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And yet, for the most part, the first major "Life of Christ" film was well received by the 
critics, religious leaders, and the general viewing public alike. 


" Intolerance " 

Probably the next major film from the Jesus film silent era is D. W. Griffith's 
Intolerance from 1916, which links four stories-Modem, Judean, French, and 
Babylonian-through the common theme of intolerance. The Judean Story tells a tale of 
the life of Christ, focusing on only four events: the wedding at Cana with the turning of 
water into wine, the woman caught in adultery, the children coming to Jesus, and the 
Crucifixion. 10 

The New York Times reported: 

The verdict "Intolerance" renders in the controversy concerning its maker 
is that he is a real wizard of lens and screen. For in spite of its utter 
incoherence, the questionable taste of some of its scenes and the cheap 
banalities into which it sometimes lapses "Intolerance" is an interesting 
and unusual picture. The stupendousness of its panoramas, the grouping 
and handling of its great masses of players, makes it an impressive 
spectacle.... 

What Mr. Griffith has attempted to do in his eight or nine reels of 
film [it was actually 14] is to show that intolerance has always been a vice 
of man.... 11 

The review goes on to say that although two of the film's shorter stories 


10 Frank N. Magill, ed., Maeill's Survey of Cinema: Silent Films , vol. 2 (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Salem 
Press, 1982), 570,572. 

" ’’’Intolerance’ Impressive," New York Times . 6 Sept. 1916, 7. 
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[are] apparently included to develop the idea of the presence of intolerance 
through the ages... they do nothing but add to the general confusion and 
might well be eliminated. 12 

As it happens, the story of the life of Christ is one of the two short stories the reviewer 
sees as expendable, and he may be right. The role of Jesus is very capably played by 
Howard Gaye, and the statement made of Jesus being "the greatest enemy of intolerance" 
is certainly profound. However, using the Judean scenes as occasional accents within the 
Modem and Babylonian stories more than anything else, may very well lend itself more 
to confusion than illumination. 

Without a doubt, the spectacular visual imagery of Intolerance is practically in a 
class by itself, particularly the battle and feasting scenes from the Babylonian Story. But 
the difficulty many viewers had in following the storyline and apparent affronts to certain 
accepted social norms and structures, caused it to be far less successful than Griffith had 
hoped, and indeed needed it to be, especially from a financial point of view. (The 
Babylonian Story sets alone reportedly cost 1.9 million dollars! 13 ) 

As David A. Cook puts it: 

For sheer technical virtuosity and inventiveness.... Intolerance must rank 
as Griffith’s greatest film.... [However], for the audiences of 1916, which 
cared little for ideas in any event. Intolerance was simply too much—too 
big, too complicated, too serious, and too solemn. 14 


12 ’"Intolerance' Impressive," 7. 

11 Louis D. Giannetti, Understanding Movies (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1972), 271. 
14 David A. Cook. A History of Narrative Film (New York: Norton, 1981), 96-98. 
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Cook goes on to say: 

Finally, after twenty-two weeks of distribution, the film was taken out of 
circulation and re-edited as two separate films.... This attempt by Griffith 
to salvage his enormous financial investment was only partially 
successful; he would continue to pay his debt on Intolerance until his 
death in 1948. 15 

" Jesus of Nazareth: Storv of the Saviour's Life " 

One film that did not receive much notice is Ideal Picture’s Jesus of Nazareth: 
Storv of the Saviour's Life (1928) with Philip Van Loan's playing the role of Jesus. Van 
Loan’s performance was quite believable; the healings were simple and without undue 
fanfare; the cleansing of the Temple was very powerful; and he writhed appropriately as 
he was nailed to the Cross. Two criticisms would be that his weeping at the news of 
Lazarus' death was a bit theatrical, and he tended to overuse the gesture of extending his 
arm. 

The settings worked very well in creating the sense of the various locales, 
especially the Sphinx in the background when the Holy Family flees to Egypt. The only 
real surprise was the absence of Jesus in some way mentioning "this is my body/this is 
my blood" in the institution of the Last Supper. 

A couple of effects did not work as well as they could have, namely: the rather 
contrived "heavenly light" on Jesus' face as he turned the water into wine, the use of 
lanterns to suggest "night" during daylight hours, and the image of the Ascending Christ 
in a ring of light, along with the oddly illuminated Cross as "The Sign of Christ" as the 

15 Cook, 98-99. 
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film ends. 

In 1932, the film was reissued with a music soundtrack and simple sound effects. 
However, more times than not, the organ music did nothing to enhance the mood of the 
scene, and was more of a distraction than anything else by providing musical moods and 
tempos that were inconsistent with the action on the screen. At least, this was the case 
with this particular version. 

Other examples of the Jesus film genre produced around this time are Salome 
(1918,1922 and 1923), Leaves from Satan's Book -first portion (1919), and remake 
versions of both Ben Hur (1925) 16 and Quo Vadis (1925). 

" King of Kings ” (1927) 

Then in 1927, the film that many consider to be the representative work of the 
Jesus film genre during the silent era was released-Cecil B. DeMille's The King of 
Kings . From the outset, it is clear that setting the tone and mood of particular scenes with 
appropriate musical selections is essential for an optimal viewing experience of this film. 
(Remember, silent film was never intended to be viewed in silence.) Occasional sound 
effects are also helpful. The Modem Sounds Pictures version of this film does a very 
nice job in both of these areas. 

The other thing that should be noted is that DeMille neither feels compelled to tell 

16 During the course of putting this project together, the writer had the opportunity of seeing a revival of 
the 1925-26 version of Ben Hur . complete with live theatre organ accompaniment by Stan Kann. Gaylord 
Carter, who played for the Los Angeles premiere at the Million Dollar Theatre was also in attendance. 
Incredible! 
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the entire story of Jesus (from birth to death and resurrection) in the order it appears in 
any of the Gospel accounts, nor does he feel constrained by the original context of 
scriptural quotations in using them as text for the caption frames. In taking such liberties. 
DeMille definitely leaves himself open to the ire of Biblical literalists, but he also 
accomplishes a couple of things. By utilizing biblical texts as captions out of their 
original context, perhaps DeMille is suggesting that the message that underlies the words 
is what is important, rather than the actual words themselves. Further, by employing 
material from all four Gospel accounts in the captions, sometimes jumping from one 
Gospel to another within the same scene, DeMille reminds the audience that the story of 
Jesus is, after all, one story, regardless of how many versions there happen to be. And in 
choosing to depict only certain events from Jesus' life, sometimes in a creative ordering 
of his own choosing, DeMille forces or invites viewers to consider which events they 
think are most important, as well as how the different events relate to one another. Of 
course, DeMille does such an expert job of weaving the various scenes into a whole that 
the liberties he takes with context and sequence might go unnoticed to many viewers. 

The action of the film begins, interestingly enough, with Mary of Magdala, a 
"beautiful courtesan," who "laughs....at God and man." 17 (Of course, Mary's profession is 
more traditional than scriptural.) Mary is holding a feast, with several suitors in 
attendance, each eating and drinking his fill. Then the story takes a strange new twist. 

17 Quote marks here indicate actual words from caption frames from Cecil B. DeMille, dir./prod., The 
King of Kings . Path6 Exchange, 1927. 
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Evidently, Judas has, of late, been Mary's favorite. When she learns that she has lost him. 
not to another woman, but to a carpenter from Nazareth, she makes preparation to go and 
reclaim Judas as her own. And so, off she goes in her chariot, drawn by a team of four 
zebras. 

As an opening scene, it has all the necessary elements: spectacle, tension, comedy, 
exposition, even a little skin. In this way, the confrontation between the ways of the 
world and the ways of God is set in motion. It is also presented in a fairly typical style 
and flavor for its day, thus easing the viewer into the more serious scenes that follow. 

In the next few scenes, it becomes clear that, whereas Mary is very self-centered. 
Jesus is completely other -centered, healing Mark's leg (presumably, the John Mark of the 
Gospel of Mark), giving sight to a blind girl (on the Sabbath-for shame!), and eventually 
even healing Magdala in a visually creative film treatment of the demon spirits of the 
Seven Deadly sins departing from her body. It is probably no accident that Jesus is not 
seen for the first fifteen minutes of the film, as DeMille attempts to prepare the audience 
for that moment. And interestingly enough, the very first words "spoken" by Jesus on 
camera, as he is the first thing the little blind girl sees as she gains her sight, are taken 
totally out of context from the healing of a demon possessed man, as recorded in the 
Gospel of Luke: "Go home, and show what great things God hath done unto thee" (Luke 
8:39). But again, the reason might be that DeMille deliberately does this to point to the 
importance of the message behind the words, rather than to any "ultimate truth" within 
the words themselves. 
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In these few opening scenes, the Disciples, three of Caiphas' henchmen, Jesus' 
mother Mary, and the cleansed-of-her-sins version of Mary Magdala are also introduced. 
The strength and passion of Peter, tempered with a true gentleness of spirit, is made clear 
from his very first appearance. And Judas' misguided aspirations for power through his 
association with Jesus are also revealed. So yet another inevitable confrontation is set in 
motion. 

When Caiphas is first introduced, he is in the lavish trappings of his palace (a 
parallel, perhaps, between him and Magdala?). His spies arrive, bringing him news of 
Jesus' activities. As they are attempting to explain why they did not arrest Jesus 
themselves, a woman caught in adultery is brought to the palace for Caiphas' judgment. 
At first, he tells the guards to handle the situation. But then he sees that this might be an 
opportunity to catch Jesus in direct violation of the Laws of Moses, so he orders the 
woman to be taken to Jesus for judgment. Jesus responds with: "He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone at her..." (John 8:7). This is accompanied by the 
appropriate majestic music, and as expected, one by one, people drop their stones. But to 
heighten the drama of the scene, and draw attention to Jesus' powers, Jesus writes in the 
sand (from a broken pot, conveniently dropped just moments earlier-a bit contrived), 
indicating his knowledge of the sins of certain crowd members--that one is a thief, 
another a murderer, and still another an adulterer. The words are written by Jesus in 
Hebrew, but then they are transformed into English for the benefit of the viewing 
audience through the use of a camera dissolve technique—a nice touch. The scene ends 
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with Jesus telling the woman to "go, and sin no more!"~an important condition for 
forgiveness that is often times overlooked or ignored. 

The following scene has Jesus and Judas walking along, engaged in conversation 
and coming upon a group of children picking and gathering olives. The children try to 
gather around Jesus, but Judas shoos them away, to which Jesus says, "Forbid them not, 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven!" (Mark 10:14). Then a little girl hands him her 
broken doll, saying that she heard he could heal people. At first, Jesus appears to be at a 
bit of a loss, but he grabs an olive twig, fashions a peg, and repairs the doll's broken leg. 
Sometimes it is the very little things that make a difference in a person's happiness-a 
very nice contrast to the previous scene, and the one that follows-the raising of Lazarus. 

Then Jesus and the Disciples head off for the Temple in Jerusalem. 

Unfortunately, the cleansing of the Temple which follows-one of the potentially most 
dramatic and powerful moments in the Gospel narrative-is a bit flat, largely due to H. B. 
Warner's somewhat less than expressive performance. The problem is heightened by the 
chaotic reaction of the merchants, and the seemingly spontaneous release of all the 
animals, with no real motivation. Warner's quiet presence serves him well elsewhere, but 
not here. 

Then suddenly, as Jesus is apparently departing the Temple, a celebration begins, 
complete with "Hosannas." The crowd waves palm and olive branches (all to the 
resounding accompaniment of Handel's "Hallelujah Chorus" in this particular version), 
but there is no Triumphal Entry as such. Perhaps as Sidney Olcott omits the usual words 
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from the communion Liturgy in From the Manager to the Cross , giving his film a certain 
distinctiveness, DeMille is attempting to do something similar here. 

By placing the celebration immediately following the cleansing of the Temple 
scene, a sharp contrast is drawn between those who do not follow the ways of God: "ye 
have made [my Father’s house] a den of thieves...” (Matt. 21:13), and those who seek to 
follow Christ: "Blessed be the KING that cometh in the name of the Lord!" (Luke 19:38). 
But alas, poor Judas still does not understand and is once again disappointed in a failed 
attempt to crown Jesus King: "Then Jesus perceived that they would take Him by force 
to make Him King--He withdrew, passing through the midst of them" (John 6:15). (This 
is completely out of context from its original use in the Johannine narrative, but it does fit 
the situation at hand.) Presumably this incident and Caiphas' threats of retribution lead to 
Judas' disenchantment, and eventual willingness to betray Jesus into the hands of the 
Temple authorities. 

It is at this juncture that Jesus' temptation by Satan occurs in a very brief scene 
somewhere among the Temple columns, seemingly inserted almost in an obligatory 
fashion. Its presence adds little, and its absence would probably go unnoticed. 

As Jesus, once again, prepares to leave the Temple, with a stray lamb tucked 
under his arm (nice touch), the adoring throng rushes toward him on the Temple steps, 
palm and olive branches still in hand. Jesus explains that his Kingdom is "not of this 
world," and proceeds to lead them in the Matthean Lord's Prayer. The people kneel in 
reverence, the refrain of "Holy, Holy, Holy! Lord God Almighty" is heard, and Judas' 
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choice to betray Jesus is now clear. The very next caption reads: 

And so it was that Judas, bitter....panic-stricken.... desperate....all hope of 
earthly kingdom gone, betrayed his Lord for 30 pieces of silver. [A loose 
rendering at best of Mt. 26:14-15.] 

Caiphas' counting out of the silver-CLINK, CLINK, CLINK-and negotiating with Judas 
the details of his betrayal, is one of the better dramatic moments in the film, with the 
camera cutting back and forth to the faces of Caiphas and Judas, and the falling coins. 

The Last Supper offers few surprises, but does have several nice moments: Judas' 
pretending to eat the bread; Peter's hugging of the cup to his breast when it comes to him; 
the strains of "Abide With Me" playing in the background; Judas’ look of horror when he 
receives the cup; Jesus’ "That which thou doest-do quickly!" addressed gently to Judas; 
and Jesus' brief conversation with his mother prior to going to Gethsemane. Jesus’ cup 
from the communion meal and the arrival of a fluttering dove as they all exit and lights 
fade was a bit too melodramatic. 

The Garden scene holds pretty much to the account of the biblical narrative. 

Jesus' sweat "as great drops of blood" was handled in a tastefully understated manner. 
And the playing of "O Sacred Head Now Wounded" as he prayed "earnestly" served well 
as a musical backdrop to the scene. As Judas and the soldiers arrive, and the deed is 
done, a battle ensues between the Disciples and the guards. It is brief, but intense. Jesus' 
hands are bound; the Disciples, at Jesus' bidding, are set free; and as Jesus is lead away, 
the guard that Peter had slashed across the side of his head and ear is healed with a touch. 

After only an allusion to Caiphas'judgment and no mention of Herod, Jesus is 
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taken before Pilate. Victor Varconi's portrayal of Pilate is both strong and varied, adding 
special meaning to his question of Jesus, "What is Truth?" His depth of humanity in the 
role makes it just that much easier to understand the difficult situation Pilate faced in 
dealing with Jesus and the demands of the Temple authorities. 

While Jesus is being whipped, Judas' feeling of each lash adds a certain dimension 
of humanness to Judas as well. Perhaps this is DeMille's way of reminding viewers that 
Judas is, after all, only human-nothing more, nothing less. A similar touch of humanity 
is revealed in the Captain of the Roman Guard as he intercedes and brings the mocking of 
Jesus by his men to an end. 

As Pilate has Jesus and Barabbas brought before the people, figuring that they 
will opt for Jesus' release in honor of the Passover, one cannot help but hope that this 
time, the outcome might be different. But, of course, it is not. Caiphas’ agents have done 
their job well. The crowd cries for the release of Barabbas and the death of Jesus. As 
DeMille has Caiphas whisper the answers ("Crucify him") to Pilate's questions ("What 
would you have me do with him?")—the answers he already knows—one can sense his 
frustration and pain in the decision he knows he must make. In order to maintain peace 
and order, Jesus must die. An incredibly dramatic moment follows as Jesus is prepared to 
be led away and crucified. The very rope that was used to bind Jesus’ hands is cast aside, 
landing at Judas' feet...available for his purposes. 

The sequence on the way to the cross is packed with dramatic nuances and 
moments that crescendo toward the climax of the Crucifixion. The end of the Cross is 
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pictured as it is dragged through an open drain or sewer; the Disciples are huddled in a 
room, seeing only part of the cross through a small window as Jesus passes by. Jesus 
stops to bless (?) a child in its mother’s arms, even as he is going to die. Jesus' Mother 
looks for encouragement for her son. Simon of Cyrene shows surprise at the weight of 
the Cross. One moment builds upon another, leading to Calvary. 

Upon arriving at the execution site, events proceed at a rapid pace. Even as Jesus 
is nailed to the Cross and asks, "Father, forgive them...." (Luke 23:24), Judas stands off in 
the distance next to a tree, the rope already wrapped around his neck. Lightening is seen, 
the wind picks up, and just before Jesus dies a few bars of "Nearer My God to Thee" are 
heard. As Jesus says, in caption, "It is finished!"" (John 19:30) "Father, into thy hands I 
commend My spirit," (Luke 23:46) he dies, the storm rages, people mourn, Judas hangs 
himself, the earth quakes and swallows up a number of people—including Judas, and the 
captain of the Roman Guard proclaims his confession, "Truly this Man was the Son of 
God!" 

The film does not reveal how Jesus is taken down from the Cross and laid in the 
tomb. The next scene is the first Easter moming-and it is in color! As the Roman 
guards mill about at the entrance to the tomb, a bright light begins to emanate from the 
large stone covering the entrance way (in a strikingly similar manner to Olcott's treatment 
of the same moment). As the guards flee in fear, the stone suddenly rolls to one side and 
there stand Jesus— alive ! He steps out, the light subsides, and that is the moment of 
Resurrection-a very simple, yet powerful treatment. 
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Jesus then has a conversation with Mary Magdalene, telling her in caption: 

"Touch Me not-for I am not yet ascended to my Father, but go say to my brethren, I 
ascend unto my God, and your God...." (John 20:17) as the refrain of "Christ the Lord is 
Risen Today" is played. 

And yet, in the very next scene with everything in black and white once again, 
Jesus appears to the Disciples with the caption reading: "Handle Me and see..." (Luke 
24:39). One may very well be wondering what is going on here. Why does Jesus say no 
to Mary, and yes to the Disciples when it comes to touching him? Perhaps DeMille 
wants to point out these differences in the biblical accounts to the viewing audience to get 
them thinking about what they really believe about the Resurrection. Was it a physical or 
spiritual event? Or is there some other explanation to consider? 

After Thomas sees Jesus and believes, Jesus bids farewell to the Disciples, as well 
as to his Mother and Mary Magdalene, bidding Peter to "Feed my sheep!" (John 21:17) 
and ending his discourse with the caption: "As My Father hath sent Me, even so I send 
you. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations-and preach the gospel to every creature!" (a 
compilation, of sorts, of John 20:21 and Mark 16:15). Strains of "Abide with Me" 
accompany this commissioning. 

Then, to the tune of "Rock of Ages," a larger-than-life Jesus says, "Lo I am with 
you always," (Matt. 28:20) and fades away--presumably representing the Asencion. 

And with that, the film ends. 

Although the film is not without its faults and problems, C. S. Sewell's comments 
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do a fairly good job of summing up the general consensus: 

Artistically it is great, photographically it is beautiful to behold with some 
of the sequences made more striking by use of technicolor. The subject, 
too, has been handled with dignity and an air of reference [reverence?] and 
sincerity that is beyond cavil. From a dramatic standpoint, Jeanne 
Macpherson [author] has fashioned a story that commands rapt attention, 
and emotionally there are many scenes that are deeply stirring and the 
general effect of the picture is spiritually uplifting. 18 

Sewell also notes that: 

considerable liberty seems to have been taken not only with the handling 
of the [Biblical] material but with the sequence of events. 

What has been omitted is apt to cause as much discussion as what 
has been used. 19 

Suffice it to say that, when all is said and done, DeMille’s The King of Kings sets a 
certain standard of excellence against which all Jesus films, at some point, in some way, 
must be compared. 


" The King of Kings " (1927)—Reflections 
DeMille elects to put the words of all four Gospel writers in the mouth of Jesus at 
some point in the caption frames, but the predominant usage comes from the Gospel of 
John. And, by and large, Jesus is portrayed in the Johannine mold. He proclaims himself 
to be "a light unto the world," he bids those who are without sin to cast the first stone at 
the woman caught in adultery, he raises Lazarus from the dead, he bids the Disciples to 
love one another as he has loved them, he proclaims that he has overcome the world, he 


" Sewell, ed, "’The King of Kings’: Magnificent Production of Dramatic Episodes in Life of Christ, 
Produced by Cecil B. DeMille," Moving Picture World . 23 April 1927, 747. 

Sewell, 747. 
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says, "It is finished" from the Cross, he tells Thomas "Blessed are they that have not seen, 
and yet have believed," and he bids Peter to feed his sheep 
—all of which are unique to the Johannine narrative. But there is a very nice mix of 
Johannine and non-Johannine references so as to invite Jesus to be understood as the 
Jesus of all the Gospels (universal?) even in the midst of the numerous events that are 
unique to John's Gospel and image of Christ. 

Two particular scenes are quite telling in portraying the image of Jesus in the 
Johannine mold. The first shows the very compassionate, human side of Jesus when he is 
able to "heal" a little girl's doll by fashioning a peg from an olive twig to repair its leg. Is 
this event "Biblical" in the literal sense? No. But what a beautiful story nonetheless. 

The second is as he exits the Temple with a lamb tucked under his arm-a very nice 
symbol for the "cosmic lamb of God," to use Meredith’s terminology. 

Another slant that becomes quite evident in the film is who is to be held 
responsible for the death of Jesus-the Jews. There are the plotting spies from the High 
Priest, the bribery of the people, the pressuring of Pilate, and finally even Caiphas says, "I 
alone am guilty" as Jesus dies on the Cross. However, Rome's part in the crucifixion is 
downplayed considerably. Other than Pilate's words of, "Knowest Thou not that 1 have 
power to crucify Thee—or release Thee?", Rome is portrayed as trying to help Jesus at 
every turn, even acknowledging his Messiahship. But probably no scene is more telling 
along these lines than when Jesus is tempted by Satan among the Temple columns rather 
than in the desert or wilderness. So, Satan "lives" in the Temple?! With the rise of anti- 
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Semiticism in the world at the time, this should probably come as little to no surprise. 
However, it is done so subtly at times, it may go by unnoticed, and it shouldn't. 

One other observation is that Judas is portrayed as a very scared, confused, power- 
hungry, angry man, who is more caught up in the events around him than being evil in his 
motives for turning Jesus over to the authorities. The use of the rope by Judas to hang 
himself (the rope that had also bound the hands of Jesus earlier) serves as a symbol of the 
timeless connection between these two figures with such completely different lives and 
purposes. 

The portrayal of the scene at the tomb and the Resurrection in color, when the rest 
of the film is in black and white, leaves no doubt about the significance of this event. 
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CHAPTER 3 
The "Faceless" Jesus 
" Golgotha " 

After the release of DeMille's highly acclaimed film King of Kings in 1927, there 
was little interest shown in the subject of Jesus in film for a time. Eight years later, Julien 
Duvivier produced Golgotha . It was the first Jesus film to be made with sound, focusing 
only on the events of Holy Week. 1 The reviews of its day praised Golgotha as a 
"technical masterpiece, in architecture, costuming and production." 2 The same review 
also states: 


The sad, very sad story of the pitiful Passion of Christ is told....sadly, yet 
simply, and thus a beautiful humanness is achieved. It is at the same time 
terrifying to watch the angry mobs clamoring for his crucifixion, knowing 
the tragic results on the cross of their savage thirst; and the angry skies 
thundering their disapproval when the despicable deed is done. Rare 
heights are attained with his arrival at Jerusalem, from Galilee, His driving 
of the lecherous money-changers from the temple, His touching silent 
defense of the baseless charges hurled against Him, and finally the death 
on the cross. His last supper is done even more beautifully, and joy reigns 
at His appearance before the Apostles after His Resurrection. 3 

In addition, the review notes: 

[this is] the greatest achievement ever accomplished in the filming of the 
story of Christ. Cecil Blount DeMille's gold-and-tinsel "King of Kings" 
and his subsequent "Ten Commandments" were merely theatrical 
ornamentations in comparison.... 4 


1 Butler, 42. 

1 James P. Cunningham, "Golgotha." Commonweal . 15 Jan. 1937,333. 
1 Cunningham, 332-33. 

4 Cunningham. 332. 
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Obviously, everyone is entitled to their own opinion. But in the opinion of this 
writer, the Commonweal review of Golgotha goes a little overboard. While it is true that 
Golgotha's treatment of the Jesus story is simpler in its presentation than The King of 
Kings , employing sound and numerous "on location" settings, the reviewer seems to 
engage in a bit of exaggeration in calling this approximately 80 minute black and white 
work "the greatest achievement ever accomplished in the filming of the story of Christ," 
while labeling DeMille's work as "merely theatrical ornamentations in comparison." 

Admittedly, there are numerous well done and/or interesting moments in 
Golgotha : 

* Most of the lines from Jesus and the Disciples are from Scripture, if not 
word for word, then at the very least, "in the flavor of'-complete with thees and 
thous (a verbal carryover from the captions of silent film perhaps?); 

* Preparations are made for Jesus' "Coronation," but the actual traditional 
Triumphal Entry is not shown (a la DeMille?); 

* Judas is targeted by the Sanhedrin as a potential connection for getting to 
Jesus (a bit of a twist); 

* Jesus, played by Robert Le Vigan, plays the part simply, warmly, and 
gently, yet with a sense of authority-especially in the cleansing of the Temple; 

* The Last Supper/Passover feast does not include the Communion sequence 
(shades of Olcott); 

* Pilate is appraised of the situation with Jesus by members of the Sanhedrin 
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and his promise of cooperation is secured (interesting notion); 

* Pilate’s wife counsels him to steer clear of becoming a part of the 
Sanhedrin's plotting against Jesus (a little different angle); 

* There is some very nice lighting, especially as Judas kisses Jesus at night 
in Gethsemane, making use of dim lighting and natural torch light, accented by 
shadows; 

* When Peter denies Jesus for the third time and the cock crows, Jesus' and 
Peter's eyes meet as Jesus is being led away-a well executed, dramatic moment; 

* Jesus is ordered to be flogged, but it is not shown (attempting not to 
offend perhaps?); 

* Numerous camera angles and distances are used in filming Jesus' carrying 
of the cross. Not only does this draw the viewer in by showing the scene through 
several sets of eyes, but it makes it more visually interesting and heightens the 
drama; 

* Nails are driven into Jesus' wrists rather than his palms--accurate historical 
detail; 

* One of the Pharisees says, "It's all finished" while Jesus is on the Cross 
(another little twist); 

* As the Temple veil is discovered rent in two, one of the Temple officials 
comments, "God abandons our Temple" (there's one to think about!) 5 ; 

5 Comments such as this, and others, suggest the continuing growth of anti-Jewish sentiment in Europe 
and parts of the U.S. between 1920 and 1939. 
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* The entire Easter sequence is handled showing as little detail as possible: 

- stone already rolled away and Jesus gone as women arrive at tomb... 

- angelic voice gives message of the resurrection to the women, but no 
angel is shown (another attempt not to offend?); 

* The guards from the tomb are instructed that the official story is that 

somebody stole Jesus' body as they slept—there was no resurrection! 

The above are interesting twists and conjectures, nice dramatic moments, and 
instances of fine technical execution. But the fact that The King of Kings and Golgotha 
employ such very different styles of production makes for a real apple and orange 
comparison. The King of Kings is made in the (at times) semi-lavish, theatrical style of a 
typical Hollywood studio film of its day. Golgotha on the other hand attempts to capture 
more of a sense of authenticity with its on-location settings and less of a melodramatic 
style in both acting and makeup. But the reality is that each film, in its own way, 
provides a very thought-full treatment of a very difficult subject. 

" Last Davs of Pompeii " 

One other Jesus film released during the 1930s is Last Davs of Pompeii, directed 
by Ernest B. Schoedsack. It is the story of a young blacksmith turned gladiator, then 
slave dealer, and finally overseer at the arena in Pompeii. His son is healed by "the 
teacher" (aka Jesus), the man converts, but later denies his faith in Christ. He ends up 
dying during the Vesuvius eruption, trying to save people, as Jesus appears, saying the 
timeless words from the Gospel of John, "Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
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lay down his life for his friends" (John 15:13). Actually, the focal point of the film 
appears to be Basil Rathbone’s performance as Pontius Pilate. 6 

1940s. 1950s and Early 1960s 

The 1940s did not bring any particularly heightened interest in Jesus in film, with 
the only film of note being Miguel Torres' Maria Magdalena (Mexico, 1946). Luis 
Alcorzia, as Jesus, "received praise for an impressive performance in a deeply felt and 
fairly successful production." 7 

As the 1950s arrived, the film industry geared up for a number of Jesus films--a 
couple of them being of epic proportions. But the Jesus films of the 1950s and on into 
the early 1960s, for the most part, took on a new look. Rather than Jesus being the 
central figure, he became a part of the supporting cast. 

" Day of Triumph " 

Century films' 1954 production Day of Triumph, with Robert Wilson cast as 
Jesus, is one exception to this supporting cast trend. And to put it bluntly, Wilson is stiff, 
without emotion or warmth, and visually too old for the part. The only cast members 
who are any better (but still not great) are James Griffith as Judas (villians are always 
easier to play!), Lowell Gilmore as Pilate (just about the right amount of pomp), Peter 
Whitney as Nicator-Barabbas' second in command(?), Joanne Dru as Mary Magdalene 
(interesting mix of class and sleaze), and the star-Lee J. Cobb as Zadok(?), a zealot 

6 Butler, 42. 

7 Butler, 43. 
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leader. 

The music score ranges from good to wonderful, employing the services of the 
Roger Wagner Chorale. The story is plausible enough, telling the entire tale through the 
eyes of the Zealot movement, with more than a few departures from the Gospel storylines 
along the way. The technical elements of sound and lights are usually executed well 
enough. But the occasional very artificial looking or overdone sets, lighting which causes 
some bad shadows (even a very evident microphone shadow near the end), and the steady 
fare of stiff and overly dramatic acting takes a potentially powerful treatment of the Jesus 
story, and kills it. And that’s really a shame, because there were some very good 
moments—usually including Lee J. Cobb in some way. The several scenes of Cobb's 
character, Zadok, discussing Zealot plans with Judas and how they might make use of 
Jesus' influence with the people reveal Cobb's acting ability. 

Interestingly enough, the reviews published at the time of the film’s release were 
much kinder than this writer’s review. In Newsweek' s "Religion" section, the review 
stated: 

Robert Wilson as the Christ does an excellent job. Lee J. Cobb and James 
Griffith do well as Zadok and Judas. Much of Jesus' public ministry is 
packed into the film. Compared with Hollywood Biblical extravaganzas, 
"Day of Triumph" is a model of simplicity and good taste.* 

This writer simply suggests that viewers see the film and decide for themselves. 


* "Day of Triumph,” Newsweek . 20 Dec. 1954,50. 
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The Biblical Epics 

The dominant form of the Jesus film genre during the 1950s and into the early 
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1960s was, as mentioned above, films that cast Christ in a supporting role rather than as 
the star or central character. In some films, Jesus’ role is little more than a cameo, or a 
backhanded allusion. Films of this era include Quo Vadis (1951), Salome (1953), The 
Robe (1953), Ben Hur (1959), The Big Fisherman (1960), and Barabbas (1962). 

" Quo Vadis " 

In Quo Vadis. flashbacks from the gospel accounts appear during a sermon by St. 

Peter, played by Finlay Currie 9 (who went on to portray Balthasar in MGM's 1959 Ben 

Hur— what a great face!). According to Magill: 

Critics were divided regarding the quality of Quo Vadis . Half of them 
derided the film for being all flash and dash in living color, and half 
praised it for its cinematic excellence in recreating an era of Roman 
history with grandeur. 10 

" Salome ” 

In 1953, Columbia Pictures' Salome, starring Rita Hayworth as Princess Salome 
and Stewart Granger as Commander Claudius, hit the silver screen in all of its glory. 
Moviemakers were attempting to regain a portion of their viewing audience which had 
defected to the new entertainment medium known as television. Although the film 
received mixed reviews, similar to Quo Vadis. it had some redeeming qualities. Stewart 
Granger does an excellent job of balancing his character's humanity and tendency toward 

” Butler, 28. 

10 Magill, 1413. 
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romance and lightheartedness, with the fulfilling of his duties as a Roman Commander. 
Charles Laughton turns in a wonderfully lecherous portrayal of King Herod. And the 
evolving relationship between Granger and the film’s other star, Rita Hayworth (beautiful. 
but just too old for the part), is nothing short of fun at times--especially the bathtub scene 
at sea in Pilate's quarters, which have been commandeered by the Princess Salome for her 
journey home to Palestine. 

Probably the biggest surprise of the film is the suggestion that Salome's dance at 
Herod's birthday party is done in an attempt to save John the Baptist’s life, rather than as a 
means to getting the Baptist’s head on a platter, having been overwhelmed by his holiness 
and goodness, in stark contrast to the greed and evil she has so often experienced in 
others-even her own mother. However, her mother, Herodias, occasionally overplayed 
by the legendary Judith Anderson, accomplishes John's beheading nonetheless by 
requesting it from Herod while the dance is still in progress. 

The two times Jesus appears in the film--healing a blind man in Bethany, and 
delivering the Sermon on the Mount-are handled well. And, of course, Jesus' face is not 
shown. 

The film includes some beautiful lighting (especially some of the nighttime 
scenes) and the sets and costumes, by and large, have an authentic look to them with an 
occasional touch of the theatrical, possibly in hopes of keeping pace with other epic 
proportion film projects of the period. 

Finally, as Philip T. Hartung puts it in his review in Commonweal : 
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It seems that no matter how well acted or sumptuous these Biblical movies 
are, they just have to end on a boy-gets-girl note-even if the Bible has to 
be rewritten to get Granger and Hayworth holding hands as they listen to 
the Sermon on the Mount. 11 

" The Big Fisherman " 

Another of the supposed "Bible Blockbusters" of the late 1950s/early 1960s is 

Buena Vista's The Big Fisherman . According to a Newsweek review: 

[it] tells in sentimental terms the story of Simon, the fisherman of the sea 
of Galilee, and his conversion into Peter, the disciple, pious fisher of 
men. 12 

And those are about the kindest words to be found regarding this film. Yes, there is the 
Sermon on the Mount (delivered by a voice off camera), and some of Jesus' miracles are 
depicted, but the overall feeling of many about the film is probably summed up in another 
portion of that review: 

The acting is properly atrocious, the settings magnificently tasteless, the 
dialogue a splendid refresher course in the use of the cliche, and the 
production a study in minor technical errors. (A mike boom and three 
kleig lights, for example, are reflected in the bronze helmet of a Roman 
centurion; a smallpox vaccination mark is to be seen on the arm of Martha 
Hyer, who plays a palace voluptuary.) There is even something very much 
like parody in the film's advertisement: "Howard Keel as Simon Peter, a 
two-fisted Galilean who was a man among men in a turbulent era." 13 

Put simply, of all the various options available from this period, this may very well be the 

worst one. 


" Philip T. Hartung, "Where She Danced," Commonweal. 10 April 1953,24. 

12 "Missing a Big One,” Newsweek. 10 Aug. 1959, 85. 

13 "Missing a Big One," 85. 
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"Barabbas” 


Columbia’s Barabbas received a variety of reviews. Newsweek stated: 

The people who made the film "Barabbas," based on the brilliant, skeletal 
novel by Nobel Prize winner Par Lagerkvist, were tom between spectacle 
and integrity; they never did make up their minds. Neither total gaudiness 
nor total honesty, "Barabbas" plants itself between the good-terrible films 
and the good-good films and, like the donkey between two piles of hay, 
starves itself to a silly death. 

Anthony Quinn as Barabbas is merely exploited for his ugliness, 
which is not the same thing at all as torment.... 14 

Hartung commented in Commonweal : 

Seldom does a spectacular film follow through with...religious themes. 
"Barabbas" does. Perhaps it would have been a better film if it had toned 
down some of the extreme physical assaults, especially in the arena where 
the bloody games (in the otherwise handsome Technicolor and 
Technirama screen) are hard to take. And I wish director Richard 
Fleischer could have given more detail to some of the characters 
surrounding the assassin-thief as he wanders through the years. Except for 
Vittorio Gassman, outstanding as Sohak, the believer who tries to help 
Barabbas and refuses to give up his beliefs, and Harry Andrews who is 
quite moving as St. Peter, most of the cast are just symbols who appear in 
a few scenes. Hamming up his role almost to the point of absurdity. Jack 
Palance makes the captain of the gladiators a symbol of sadistic cruelty. 
But perhaps that character too is part of the torment through which 
Barabbas and other men must go in their flight from the Hound. There are 
impressive scenes in de Laurentiis' production but none more impressive 
than the finale with its rows of crosses and the close-up of the exhausted 
assassin-thief humbly saying, "it is Barabbas." 15 

Jesus' Crucifixion was filmed during an actual eclipse, which steals the scene 
from the producer's brother-in-law, Roy Mangano, who portrays Christ. 15 


14 "Caught in the Middle," Newsweek . 15 Oct. 1962,107. 

15 Philip T. Hartung, "Down the Arches of the Years," Commonweal . 9 Nov. 1962,177. 
"Missing a Big One," 105. 
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" The Robe" and "Ben Hur " 

Probably the two most representative, and successful, of the "Faceless" Jesus 
films are 20th Century Fox's 1953 Cinemascope-pioneering production The Robe, and 
MGM's 1959 record-setting recipient of eleven Academy Awards, Ben Hur . For this 
reason, these two films will be explored in some detail below. 

"The Robe" 


Moira Walsh writes of The Robe in a 1953 review: 

Under the circumstances the finished product is very commendable and 
one calculated to give pleasure and some little inspiration to the majority 
of family audiences. To be sure, the film is open to the charge that, like 
most biblical epics, it is superficial and more concerned with spectacle 
than with spirituality. And it is not entirely free of the tendency to play 
down those truths of early Christianity which might offend one or another 
religious group. Still it makes a sincere effort to focus attention on the 
fictional but credible story of one pagan's conversion through his highly 
specialized contact with Christ and to deploy its background to suggest the 
impact of Christianity on the civilization of pagan Rome. 17 

The opening few scenes provide the viewer with a broad spectrum of production 
quality, from excellent cinematography and effective story and character exposition, to a 
very badly staged scene of Tribune Marcellus' galley supposedly pulling away from a 
dock as he departs for Palestine, and everything in between. As Marcellus arrives in 
Jerusalem, the Passover celebration is about to begin, and he unknowingly encounters the 
Triumphal Entry. The Event goes almost unnoticed by Marcellus, but his slave, 
Demetrius, looks into Jesus' eyes as he rides by, and Demetrius’ life is never the same 


17 Moira Walsh, 'The Robe," America . 3 Oct. 1953,26. 
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from that moment forward. When Demetrius learns of the plans to arrest Jesus, he tries to 
warn him, running through the streets in search of anyone who can tell him of Jesus' 
whereabouts. But he finds out that he’s too late as he encounters none other than Judas, 
who tells him Jesus has already been arrested and tried. 

In the next scene, Marcellus is awakened, after a night of revelry, by a Centurion 
informing him that Pilate has summoned him. As he arrives, Pilate is washing his hands 
(presumably the washing of his hands as recounted in Matt. 27:24). Pilate tells Marcellus 
that he has received orders from Tiberius Caesar for Marcellus to report to Capri. 
However, before he leaves, he must see to the execution of three criminals, one of whom 
is Jesus. Pilate is obviously troubled by the whole situation as he requests a basin to 
wash his hands, forgetting that he has just done so. The Centurion offers Marcellus some 
wine, which he refuses. But when the Centurion asks, "Have you ever driven nails into a 
man's flesh?", Marcellus changes his mind and drinks. 

As Jesus carries his cross, the camera is very careful never fully to show his face. 
When Jesus falls, Demetrius tries to give him a drink of water, but one of the guards 
knocks him unconscious. When he awakens, he sees three crosses erected on a hill just 
outside of the city. He struggles to his feet and climbs toward them, only to discover the 
Roman soldiers gambling near the foot of the center cross-Jesus' Cross. Demetrius gazes 
up at Jesus with a look of anguish on his face that would have been ruined with any 
words. A Centurion soon breaks the silence, commanding Demetrius to bring him Jesus’ 
robe, which the centurion uses to cover his wager in the dice game. Marcellus wins the 
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robe, and the crowd runs for shelter as a storm begins. As Marcellus leans on the cross, 
Jesus' blood drips, and then streams onto his hand (not a particularly well executed 
effect). He recoils from the cross, attempting to wipe his hand clean. At this point, the 
camera pans up the rear of the Cross (can't see Jesus' face!), and Jesus says, "Father, 
forgive them...." Demetrius clutches the robe to his breast, tears streaming down his face, 
as he looks up at Jesus on the Cross. The storm intensifies, the troops return to the city, 
and it begins to rain. Demetrius is ordered to cover Marcellus with the robe, which 
appears to bum Marcellus somehow. Demetrius retrieves the robe, condemns Marcellus 
for crucifying Jesus, and runs off, leaving Marcellus in an obviously deeply troubled state 
of mind. From this moment on, the story revolves around the robe as a symbol of Christ, 
and the growing Christian movement, especially in Jerusalem and Rome. 

When Tiberius learns of Marcellus' encounter with the robe and Jesus' followers, 

he orders him to return to Rome and destroy the robe which has apparently cast a spell on 

him. But after Marcellus leaves the room, Tiberius says: 

When it comes, this is how it will start....some obscure martyr in some 
forgotten province....then madness, infecting the Legions, rotting the 
Empire, then the finish of Rome. 

The Court Soothsayer begins to respond with: 

But if the Tribune breaks the spell.... 

But Tiberius interrupts with: 

Spell you fool-what spell? This is more dangerous than any spell your 
superstitious mind could dream of. It is Man's desire to be free. It is the 
greatest madness of them all. And I have sent the most effective physician 
I can find to cure it.... I have sent a mad man. 
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One can sense that perhaps Tiberius really does understand the importance and the 
enormity of the situation-perhaps even the fact that this madness might very well be 
unstoppable. 

Before the movie ends, Marcellus becomes an important figure in the Christian 
movement; Tiberius dies and Caligula becomes the Emperor (making everyone's life 
miserable!); a number of people whose lives were touched by Jesus are introduced; 

Peter's healing powers are revealed (although Michael Rennie's performance as Simon 
Peter is a bit stiff and mechanical); and both Marcellus and his lady love Diana are led off 
to their death, choosing to be together in God's Kingdom rather than under the rule of a 
tyrant like Caligula. 

The final scene of Marcellus and Diana exiting Caligula's chambers, hand in hand, 
and ascending into the clouds as a symbol of their death, is potentially very dramatic, but 
it somehow lacks the dramatic force needed to provide a powerful conclusion to the story. 

The real conclusion of the film comes in Marcellus' response to Caligula's 

questioning of the reports of Jesus' accomplishments, when he says: 

It makes no difference whether you believe them or not Sire. All that 
matters is that there’s no story that he ever made anyone blind, there’s no 
story that he made anyone a cripple, or ever raised his hand except to 
heal.... 

In these words, Marcellus not only convicts Caligula and Rome, but every viewing 
audience in any place and time. 

"Ben Hur" 
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Rather than only showing Jesus early in the story, as in The Robe , followed by a 
story of how his presence affects the lives of those who come to know of and follow him. 
Jesus functions more like a pair of bookends in Ben Hur. beginning and ending the story, 
as well as appearing briefly from time to time in the story between. After all, the full title 
of the film is, Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ . 

The movie opens with a view of the hands of God and humanity nearly touching, 
as painted by Michelangelo on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, while an overture sets 
the mood and creates a tone for what is to follow. What better visual image could there 
possibly be for the Christ event? 

The overture is followed by a telling and enactment of the Census ordered by Rome, the 
Holy Family's journey to Bethlehem, the Star (not the best in special effects; almost 
cartoonish in its presentation), the shepherds, and the coming of the Magi to pay homage 
to the Christ child, all in the form of a Prologue of sorts. 

The next scene, following the title frame, cast crew, etc. is "ANNO DOMINI 
XXVI." And as Messala, the new Commander of the Roman garrison in Jerusalem 
arrives, he rides right by the carpentry shop of Joseph. But Jesus isn't there; he’s walking 
in the hills, being "about his Father’s business," as Joseph tells one confused customer. 

As Jesus is shown (only from the back of course!), a particular strain of angelic/heavenly 
music is played, which is consistently heard every time thereafter whenever Jesus is 
referred to, seen, or is in the area. 

Messala, the Roman, and Judah Ben-Hur, the Jew (Charlton Heston received the 
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Academy Award for Best Actor for his portrayal), are boyhood friends. But it soon 
becomes evident that they have grown apart in their respective adult worlds. Messala's 
attitude of "you’re either for me, or against me" is made clear when he sends Judah off as 
a galley slave, presumably to his death, and sentences his Mother and Sister to prison for 
an incident involving the Roman Governor which was obviously nothing more than an 
accident. 

As Judah is herded across the desert in a slave caravan, it stops in Nazareth. Even 
though the Captain of the Guard has ordered that no water be given to an exhausted 
Judah, Jesus gives him a dipper of water anyway. When the Captain confronts Jesus, 
whip in hand, Jesus' gaze disarms him. And as the caravan moves on, with Judah looking 
back at Jesus, not knowing who he is, he seems to have found a new source of strength, 
and one begins to think that there is hope for his survival. 

Judah does survive the galleys, and through an odd set of circumstances, returns 
to Jerusalem as the adopted son of Quintas Arrius, a Roman Commander whose life he 
had saved when their boat was destroyed in a battle at sea. Judah has become a renowned 
charioteer, and sees his chance for revenge against Messala as the day of the Great 
Chariot Race in Jerusalem comes closer and closer. Judah's team of horses is white , and 
Messala's is black —a visual convention that was becoming increasingly controversial. 

Judah defeats Messala in the great race, but discovers that the victory is not all 
sweet, because with his dying breath, Messala tells Judah that his Mother and Sister are 
not dead, but rather living in the Valley of the Lepers. 
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Eventually, Judah's former slave, Esther, who has been listening to Jesus, 
convinces Judah that Jesus can heal his mother and sister. But by the time the four of 
them arrive in Jerusalem, they are too late, or so they think. Jesus has already been tried, 
and is being led off to be crucified. As Jesus passes by, Judah realizes he knows this 
man, recognizing him as the one who gave him water in the slave caravan years earlier. 
When Jesus falls, Judah tries to give him a drink of water, and for a moment, their eyes 
meet. But Judah is pushed aside, and the soldiers lead Jesus away. Esther and Judah's 
mother and sister, Miriam and Tirzah, return to the valley of the Lepers. And although 
they are not cured of their disease, something they saw in Jesus' face as he passed by 
heals their spirits and gives them peace. 

Judah follows the crowd. As he arrives at Golgotha, and sees Jesus on the Cross, 
Balthasar says to him, "for this cause, he came into the world...." When Jesus dies, a 
great storm begins, and lo and behold, as the rain falls on them, Miriam and Tirzah are 
miraculously cured of their leprosy! As Judah returns home, telling Esther of Jesus’ 
unbelievable words from the cross of "Father, forgive them...," he sees Miriam and 
Tirzah-healed! And what follows is one of the most beautiful group hugs that this writer 
has ever seen captured on film. 

The movie ends showing the empty crosses on the hill, a shepherd and his flock 
passing by, and a wonderful choral "Hallelujah" in the background. 

" Ben-Hur" (1959V-Reflections 

Right from the beginning of the overture, with Michelangelo's portrait of the hand 
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of God reaching out toward humanity, the idea of God uniquely visiting the human 
condition in the person of Jesus Christ comes through loud and clear. And in this case, it 
is predominantly the Jesus of the Gospel of Luke. It is true that the Gospel of Matthew 
must be visited in order to bring the Star and Magi to Jesus' birth, but the census, 
shepherds, being about his Father's business reference, and the words from the Cross of 
"Father forgive them" as recalled by Judah to Esther are all unique to the Lukan narrative. 

There is a balance of Jesus' humanity and divinity presented throughout the film. 
At times, Jesus is just a man giving another human being a drink of water. But there is 
also the heavenly music that is heard whenever Jesus is present, and the healings that are 
either shown or mentioned. 

There are two threads that wind their way throughout the film. The first is water 
as a symbol and agent for both healing and giving strength, even in taking care of the 
most basic of needs. 

Judah is given a new inner strength, as he is led off in a slave caravan, from the 
water Jesus gives him. Judah recalls this kindness at sea as he is left unchained in a slave 
galley prior to a battle, which allows him to save Quintas Arrius from a watery death, for 
which he eventually is adopted by Arrius, receiving full Roman citizenship. Judah 
attempts to repay Jesus' kindness with a drink of water as Jesus is led off to be crucified. 
Judah's mother and sister are spiritually healed when they see Jesus, but they are healed 
of their leprosy as they are touched by the rain (God's "tears?") as Jesus dies. 
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The second thread is the universal nature of Jesus as Savior of the world. 

Jesus’ earthly father Joseph confuses a customer by telling him that Jesus is, in 
fact, about his Father’s business as he walks in the hills, rather than helping Joseph in the 
carpentry shop. Balthasar says "For this cause, he came into the world," as Jesus is 
crucified. Jesus himself is reported to say "Father forgive them" as he is dying on the 
Cross. And the film concludes with the three powerful symbols of an empty cross, a 
shepherd and his flock in the foreground, and the blood from Jesus flowing down the 
Cross, mixing with the run-off from the rain in the stream, and flowing out into all the 
world. 


Unfortunately, the message of such an epic presentation might be lost somewhere 

in the midst of all the spectacle. But Martin Marty's words from a 1960 review cut 

through all the glitter and hype when he said: 

If we can forget naval battles and chariot races and focus on the persons at 
the center of Ben-Hur's tale, it takes on an authentic character. Even on 
Jesus' terms it tries to meet a test. When it is all over, we ask: what was it 
really about? It was about someone who gave a parched man a cup of cold 
water. He in turn later gave one to a suffering man. That is what it always 
was supposed to have been about. 18 

Even in the midst of keeping with the Hollywood tradition of producing films of epic 
proportions during this period, one of the most central tenets of the Christian tradition 
comes through! Do unto others as you would have them do unto you. It's interesting that 


18 Martin E. Marty, "Toward a New Genre," Christian Century . 13 Jan. I960, 52. 
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traditions of spectacle and splendor for its day, as well as holding true to the original 
story, avoiding the showing of Jesus' face. 
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CHAPTER 4 
The "Real" Jesus 

During the early to mid-1960s, the approach of the film industry toward the 
portrayal of Jesus on film shifted dramatically. Suddenly, the "Faceless" Jesus was raised 
up (no pun intended) out of obscurity from the supporting cast of the Jesus epics of the 
1950s and early 1960s, and was thrust into the starring role of several films during the 
1960s and 1970s. Perhaps the quality (or lack of quality) in films such as The Big 
Fisherman prompted this change of approach. 

" Kina of Kings" H 9611 

The first such film (and possibly the worst) was MGM's King of Kings (1961), 

with Jeffrey Hunter cast in the role of Jesus (and Rip Tom as Judas-an interesting choice 

in casting). Butler says of King of Kings : 

Another large~in both senses-disappointment is the 1961 Kina of 
Kings .... The treatment of the story as a sort of anti-Nazi underground 
movement, with Barabbas and Judas working together [!] to destroy 
Roman oppression and with Jesus being caught up in the general political 
upheaval, might have been an interesting if not very valid interpretation. 
The lack of emphasis on Christ's divinity, the omission of the miracles, the 
interpolated scenes such as Christ’s visit to John the Baptist in his cell, 
these also might have been acceptable. The film is weakened, however, 
by other misjudgments such as die introduction of irrelevant battle 
spectacles, the coloured supplement "decor," and above all the casting of 
Christ [Jeffrey Hunter]. The film was reputedly known to the trade as "I 
was a teenage Jesus." 

One piece of casting, however, deserves all praise-at least we are given a 
Salome somewhere near the age she should be.' 


1 Butler, 46. 
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Overall, the film looks too much like Hollywood's idea of the Jesus Story. All the 
people are far too clean and the various locales are much too pretty. In addition, put 
simply, the presentation of the story is dull. Although Director Nicholas Ray's name has 
been connected with some interesting work in the past (Rebel Without a Cause! , this is 
not the case with King of Kings . Jeffrey Hunter's blue-eyed portrayal of Jesus is quite 
shallow with little to no strength or intensity. If he, or perhaps Ray, were going for a one¬ 
dimensional "Gentle Jesus-meek and mild," then they were successful; anything other 
than that makes this a portrayal of Jesus that falls far short of the necessary strength of 
character, in all senses of the word, to do justice to the role. 

Perhaps the fundamental problem with this film is that it is not quite sure what it 
really is, or who the story's most interesting character is going to be, regardless of the 
title. As it turns out, perhaps the most interesting character in the film is Lucius (played 
by Ron Randell), a Roman soldier who is first seen in the film assisting with the Census. 
His importance to the story line and character develop and evolve throughout the film, 
and in the end he is the Centurion at the Cross, uttering the words, "He is truly the 
Christ." 

The use of a still frame at the beginning of the film with Overture music of a 
majestic nature to set the mood of the film is an interesting idea (a la Ben Hur ?j. but the 
music is far too long. The similar entr'acte music at the film's midpoint and, for lack of a 
better term, "postlude" treatments, work almost as well. 

As the film comes to a close, Jesus appears to the Disciples on the shore of the sea 
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of Galilee, saying, "I am with you always....," at which point, Jesus' shadow forms a cross 
with one of the nets along the shore--the last in a long list of overly obvious attempts at 
creative symbolism, and the appropriate ending to a film that spends over two and one- 
half hours attempting to retell a wonderful story in a very dull, unimaginative, uninspiring 
manner. 


" The Greatest Story Ever Told " 

Perhaps the runner-up to being the worst "this-is-THE-absolutely-most-complete- 

and-authentic-story-of-Jesus" film is United Artists/George Stevens' The Greatest Storv 

Ever Told released in 1965. As Fred Myers states: 

Produced and directed by George Stevens, The Greatest Storv Ever Told 
runs three and one-half hours, not including a 20-minute intermission. It 
covers, or purports to cover, the life of Jesus from birth to resurrection. It 
has a cast of thousands and was photographed in "Ultra Panavision 70"— 
something like Cinerama without seams. 

Swedish actor Max von Sydow was recruited from Ingmar 
Bergman's repertory company to play Jesus. Charlton Heston and Jose’ 
Ferrer have supporting roles as John the Baptist and Herod the Great. 

Such well known stars as Dorothy McGuire, Roddy McDowall, Sidney 
Poitier, Van Heflin, Shelley Winters, Ed Wynn, John Wayne, Angela 
Landsbury, Claude Rains, Donald Pleasance, Carroll Baker and Pat Boone 

appear in bit roles.If the viewer expects a chorus of unseen angels 

wafting celestial harmonies above the manger, a blue-eyed Jesus, Roman 
cavalry materializing over Judean clifftops like Indians on some western 
horizon or level stretches of wilderness that curve and buckle with the 
screen, he will not be disappointed. All these things and more do happen 
in The Greatest Storv Ever Told . 

A list of the cliches we have come to expect from biblical 
extravaganzas would fill many pages, just as they fill the big screen....in 
Mr. Stevens' latest but not greatest essay.... In one respect alone it fails to 
fit the pattern: Mr. von Sydow, even here, remains a fine actor. He creates 
a Jesus of Nazareth who is somewhat virile, and this goes a long way 
toward setting a precedent. 

But even a fine actor flounders in The Greatest Story's most inane 
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script, put together from a mishmash of hybrid translations of the Bible 
and a potpourri of random half-thoughts about the gospel story. 2 

Butler concurs with Myer's assessment of von Sydow's performance, but goes 

even a bit deeper in comparing him to DeMille's The King of Kings portrayal of Christ by 

H. B. Warner. 


Warner, for all the beauty, tenderness and dignity of his portrayal, or 
perhaps because of these very virtues, never quite convinced as the Son of 
Man as well as the Son of God. Warner was the "gentle Jesus" of the 
child's bedside as well as the Teacher, the Healer, the Reformer, the Man 
of unquenchable will and determination. Von Sydow satisfies one on all 
these points, but in addition is also the trudger from place to place through 
the hot dusty countryside, the craftsman's son. The physical strength to 
undergo the strains imposed on Christ is evident in von Sydow-with 
Warner one occasionally has doubts in this one respect. 3 

The film is not without those who find even more than von Sydow's performance 

to praise. Moira Walsh of America says the film 

confronted me with wonder and awe and mystery, and with some fresh 
awareness and honest insight into the greatest story ever told. 4 

And maybe Philip Hartung of Commonweal sums it up best: 

Doubtlessly, one’s reaction to "The Greatest Story Ever Told" depends, as 
with so many films, on what one brings to it. The picture is neither a 
masterpiece nor a disaster. It is, however a reverently told Life of Christ; 
and even in its old-fashioned way succeeds in expounding a message of 
love for man. 5 


2 Fred Myers, "We Kid You Not,” Christian Century. 21 April 1965,492. 

5 Butler, 49. 

* Moira Walsh, "The Greatest Story Ever Told," America . 27 Feb. 1965, 297. 

5 Philip T. Hartung, "The Greatest is Average," Commonweal . 12 March 1965, 765. 
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But, in the final analysis, even those with kind words to say about The Greatest Storv 
observe that the film's problems severely limit its impact. As the title of Hartung’s review 
suggests: "The Greatest is Average." 

" The Gospel According to St. Matthew " 

The Jesus film that probably caused the biggest stir among believers and religious 
leaders alike during the mid-1960s is Pier Paolo Pasolini’s The Gospel According to St. 
Matthew, dedicated "To The Dear Familiar Memory of Pope John XXIII." Butler 
reports: 

The director was in Florence, and was held up in an enormous traffic jam 
caused by the Pope's visit. He books a room in a hotel for the time 
involved, found a copy of the New Testament, and spent the time reading 
St. Matthew's Gospel. It was thus that he decided to make his film, and 
decided also to dedicate it to the Pope. 4 

If it's not an actual account, it is a great story! 

From the opening moment of St. Matthew, one realizes that this is a different sort 
of film. A "Congolese Mass" 7 is heard playing with great fervor while the title frame and 
cast list are shown. Throughout the rest of the film, everything from Bach, to Mozart, 
Prokofiev, and Weber, to original music by Luis Bacalov and Negro spirituals is heard, 
each bringing its own unique qualities in a way that enhances the particular scene being 
presented. The Congolese Mass is a recurring musical theme, used at times of 
celebration, like the healing of the man with a facial deformity, the Triumphal Entry, and 

6 Butler, 54. 

7 Butler, 50. 
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Jesus' post-resurrection appearance. 

It immediately becomes evident that Pasolini (or someone behind the camera) 
loves faces. The first several minutes happen without any words spoken, but there is no 
doubt of what is being communicated between Mary and Joseph about her unexpected 
pregnancy. It's not until the angel appears to Joseph and quells his doubts about the 
nature of Mary's pregnancy that the first words are spoken. Up to that point, the viewer 
might think that this is a silent film with a musical soundtrack. As a matter of fact, 
Pasolini seems to proceed on the assumption that if words are not necessary, then they're 
just that—not necessary, as he combines the best of both worlds of silent and sound film 
technique, creating a very stimulating, engaging film experience. The vast majority of 
the words spoken in St. Matthew are by Jesus (played by Enrique Irazoqui), and usually 
delivered in an intense, rapid-fire manner. Pasolini's (Matthew's?) Jesus seems to sense 
that his time is short, and must get said and done all that he must say and do as quickly, 
as succinctly, and as directly as possible. 

By and large, the actors are not professional (Pasolini casts his mother as the elder 
Mother of the adult Jesus, maybe too "elder"?). The film is obviously not filmed in 
Palestine or on sets that attempt to approximate Palestine, and the costumes are not 
terribly authentic, by first century Palestinian standards. But somehow, each component 
captures the essence of that particular Biblical element (starkness, simplicity, arid) so that 
a flavor of authenticity is created. This is especially true in the stark appearance of the 
Italian hillside homes, and the height of the hats worn by the Temple authorities. 
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Pasolini's creative/expert use of camera angle and distance, lighting, music, and pacing 
make the very most of a low-budget project, producing one of the better offerings of a 
very difficult subject. 

Pasolini is not without his detractors though, ranging from those who simply feel 
a Communist has no business making a film about Christ, to those who feel the wild-eyed 
Spanish-student Christ was all wrong for the part. Andrew Greeley of The Reporter 
states: 


The result of Pasolini's rather obvious attempt to display his artistic skill is 
an extremely interesting visual experience, a photographic meditation 
occasioned perhaps by the text of the Gospel of St. Matthew. But it is not 
a story, it is not a drama, and it surely isn't the life of anyone. There is no 
conflict, there are no personalities (much less development of 
personalities), nor is there any sense of movement from beginning to end, 
and no particular feeling of tragedy at the Crucifixion: the denouement of 
the film is just one more skillfully presented visual image. Pasolini's 
characters are not human beings, they are statues, and The Gospel 
According to St. Matthew is a rearrangement of these statues; they are 
harsh, grim, striking statues but they are not alive. The ultimate failure of 
the film is that even the central figure never becomes more than a statue. 
Pasolini's Christ is a wanly handsome young man who looks as though 
Pasolini had hypnotized him. He smiles only once, when surrounded by 
little children, and this single change of expression is not especially 
convincing. 8 

Brendan Gill of The New Yorker feels that: 


it would be pleasant to report that Mr. Pasolini, by securing a humble 
anonymity of cast and settings, has at last solved the problem of bringing 
the Bible to the screen. Unfortunately, this is not the case; what he has 
done is to demonstrate that if the old DeMille method doesn't work, its 
opposite doesn’t work, either. Despite their intrinsic interestingness, these 
faces and voices have as little to do with the language of the Gospels as 
would the face and voice of a Richard Burton or an Ava Gardner. The 

8 Andrew M. Greeley, "St. Matthew Without Passion," Reporter . 30 June 1966,39-40. 
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most skillful actor on earth would find it hard to utter convincingly, as if 
for the first time, the great words that have rung in our ears from birth; 
they are not to be uttered convincingly by a student of economics, much 
less by any authentically illiterate peasant. For all its fidelity to the 
original and for all the undoubted beauty of its camerawork, Mr. Pasolini's 
"The Gospel According to St. Matthew" is an artistic failure. I hope it will 
serve as an exemplary one. 9 

Although Greeley's and Gill's comments are not totally without merit, this writer would 
suggest that they need to reevaluate their definitions of "life" and "art." Perhaps, if they 
are still living, their opinions might be somewhat different today, after another nearly 30 
years to reflect upon Pasolini's efforts. 

"Jesus of Nazareth" 


Moving on into the 1970s, there is probably no more ambitious Jesus film 

undertaking than Franco Zeffirelli’s Jesus of Na7areth In an interview for Christian 

Century. Zeffirelli said of his massive project: 

It will be six acts. A great tragedy! The greatest ever! I have been 
promised that there will be no station breaks, except at the beginning and 
the end. No commercials. No interruptions.... None! I accepted this 
opportunity to work in television because it offered possibilities the other 
media do not. To begin with, 300 million viewers-and the chance to 
inform people. I mean, six hours is about four hours more than you 
usually have for a film. You can tell so much more! You can tell not only 
the legend of Christ, but also what surrounds and sustains his story...the 
legend about Christ is known,...but not the real story. No one has ever 
done a historically fair treatment. 10 

When asked if there wasn't some disagreement about Jesus' life story, even among the 
Gospel accounts, Zeffirelli responded: 


“ Brendan Gill, "Seeking after a Sign," New Yorker . 5 March 1966, 157. 

10 Glenn Loney, "The Jesus Marathon," Christian Century . 13 Oct. 1976,872. 
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St. John had a different vision. But Matthew, Mark and Luke don't differ 
much. You come to a character like Judas: there has been almost as much 
written about him as about Jesus. Innumerable versions: the traitor, the 
lover, the jealous disciple, the stupid fool, the intelligent man, the political 
tool.... 

You have two things the Gospel tells you: one, that he betrayed his 
Master, and, two, that he hanged himself. Those are two elements around 
which you work to define his character. Of course he was a traitor. But 
what kind of traitor? A normal traitor doesn't hang himself. He must have 
been a traitor who betrayed without really being a villain. That he 
experienced such anguish at what he had done shows he didn't mean to 
betray his Master. Or perhaps he was betrayed in his own turn. Perhaps 
he was betrayed by his own illusions of power and politics.... 11 

At any rate, Zeffirelli's film-for-television project was monumental in both size and 

scope, to say the least. 

The cast is a veritable "who's who" of film and stage, including Anne Bancroft as 
Mary Magdalene, Ernest Borgnine as the Centurion, James Farentino as Simon Peter, 
James Earl Jones as Balthazar, Stacy Keach as Barabbas, James Mason as Joseph of 
Arimathea, Laurence Olivier (not a "Sir" yet) as Nicodemus, Christopher Plummer as 
Herod Antipas, Anthony Quinn as Caiphas, Rod Steiger as Pontius Pilate, Peter Ustinov 
as Herod the Great, Michael York as John the Baptist, and Olivia Hussey as the 
seemingly never aging Mary, Mother of Jesus, with each bringing his or her own specific 
gifts to their part. 

Robert Powell brings a near perfect mix of sensitivity and intensity to the role of 
Jesus. His in-need-of-a-wash hair, crooked bottom teeth, and a less than perfectly clean 
robe makes him believable from a human standpoint. It is a shame, though, that the boy 


11 Loney, 872-73. 
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who played Jesus as an adolescent wasn't a bit less stiff in his portrayal, with more of a 
resemblance to the adult Jesus. But at least this adult Jesus doesn’t have blue eyes. And 
when it comes to the healings and miracle accounts, other than occasionally getting 
carried away with a rather overly dramatic hand gesture (fingers fully extended and 
quaking hand), Powell handles them with a certain simplicity and genuineness. 

Zeffirelli's treatment of the various instances of divine visitation were also handled with 
extreme delicacy and restraint, only once employing the somewhat stereo-typical "voice 
from heaven" approach, in Joseph's dream concerning the nature of Mary's pregnancy. 

The storyline by and large follows the Jesus stories as found, predominantly, in 
the Gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke. However, there are a few insertions and asides, 
such as an episode with Mary Magdalene outside of her house, Joseph's teaching of the 
children in his carpentry shop, and the details surrounding his marriage plans with Mary's 
Mother, Anna, along with his discussions with the rabbi after learning of Mary's surprise 
pregnancy. Probably the biggest departure from the story of the Gospels is the 
introduction of a character named Zerah, a Temple scribe, who becomes the real villain of 
the story, and is largely responsible for orchestrating the events leading up to Jesus' 
execution. And yet each of these instances still have the feeling of being both plausible, 
and authentic in flavor. 

In some of his other filling in of some details (for the sake of the storyline), 
Zeffirelli, or perhaps script writer Anthony Burgess, makes some interesting decisions. 
Such as: 
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* Joseph, Jesus' father, utters the words "Into thy hands I commend my 
spirit" as he (Joseph) dies; 

* Thomas being a servant of Jairus, given to Jesus as a Disciple, presumably 
in gratitude for Jesus having restored the life of Jairus' daughter; 

* Matthew, talking with Simon says, "We'll never be the same, and neither 
will the lives of everyone in the whole world. We know why Simon..., we’re the 
first to know" (an excellent dramatic moment); 

* Judas speaks with the Zealots and tells them he'd "rather die than see Jesus 
manipulated by men like you...."; 

* Barabbas approaches Jesus at the Temple pool of cleansing, informing him 
of the Zealots' readiness to fight when called upon. Jesus' response of "love your 
enemies," etc. is not well received; and 

* Nicodemus suggests to a gathering of the Sanhedrin that maybe Jesus is 
the Messiah. 

The most noticeable incident which takes a portion of the Gospel narrative out of 
its original context and uses it elsewhere in the film storyline is when Jesus tells the 
parable of the Prodigal Son while having supper at the house of Matthew-and it fits 
beautifully! Matthew is noticeably moved. And Simon, who has been standing outside, 
refusing to defile himself by entering the house of a sinner, is so touched, he enters the 
house, says to Jesus apologetically, "I'm just a stupid man," and touches the shoulder of 
Matthew in a warm gesture of welcome. Powerful stuff! 
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Probably the biggest faux pas of the film is near the end. Jesus has just been 
taken down from the Cross. And as he is lying on the ground, yet to be wrapped in the 
burial sheet, even though his eyes are closed-he blinks! Evidently, one of the raindrops 
hit Powell's eyes, and he reacted instinctively. The automatic reaction is not something 
over which Powell could have had any control, but surely it could have been caught in 
editing and either edited out or reshot. 

Perhaps Charles Henderson's comments best sum up Zeffirelli and Co.'s efforts: 

Zeffirelli has presented the life of Christ with taste and sensitivity. The 
acting, direction and photography are of the highest professional 
standards. The script, written by novelist Anthony Burgess, brings the 
Gospel narratives to life. Measured by the conventional criteria of the 
filmmaker's art, this is a successful movie. 12 

As this writer, along with many others, has suggested, this film is not without its 
problems and weaknesses. But when it come to a sociologically and historically 
authentic portrayal of the life of Jesus, and the events in and around the living of that life 
as compared to the Gospel accounts, Jesus of Nazareth is one of the best. 

" Jesus of Nazareth"--Reflections 

Director Franco Zeffirelli’s own words provide valuable insights when trying to 
understand the theology and purpose of this film. Zeffirelli calls the project a "6 Act 
tragedy." He also makes a distinction between the "legend of Christ" and the "real story," 


12 Charles P. Henderson, Jr., "Zeffirelli's Jesus: A Theological Perspective," Christian Century . 20 April 
1977,373. 
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stating that his intended purpose is to present an "historically fair treatment" of the Jesus 
story. 13 

This suggests that the Jesus story can (should?) be seen as an unfolding drama. 
And the fact that Zeffirelli freely employs materials from all four of the canonical 
Gospels further suggests that each version, with its own insights and, sometimes, 
accounts of events unique unto itself, presents the reader/listener with but a single story. 
In electing to refer to the Jesus story as a tragedy, which in dramatic terms is usually 
understood to mean a serious play with an unhappy ending, one might wonder how 
Zeffirelli understands the resurrection-is it a part of what he calls the "legend of Christ," 
or is it a part of the underlying "real story"? Granted, there are numerous tragic moments 
throughout the Jesus story, up to and including the crucifixion. Perhaps Zeffirelli is 
commenting on the tragic element of humanity's treatment of God's Son. Or, put another 
way, what might have happened if people had listened to and accepted Jesus' teaching 
rather than rejecting them and killing him? 

With his crooked teeth, unwashed hair, and less than spotless robes, Robert 
Powell, as Jesus, provides a powerful visual image for Zeffirelli's professed purpose of 
presenting an historically fair treatment and exploration of the "real story." And there are 
several scenes that help to explore and raise questions about the "real story" behind the 
legend, such as: 

* Mary has the divine visitation concerning her surprise pregnancy by a light 
15 Loney, 872. 
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streaming in through an open window. No words are spoken, but Mary somehow 
receives the message, leaving the details as to how, what happened to the viewer's 
understanding and imagination. 

* Jesus tells the parable of the Prodigal Son while dining at Matthew's house, 
with Simon standing at the door, refusing to enter. It becomes clear that Jesus 
sees Matthew as the younger son and Simon as the older son, with God as the 
father. It is very moving, and raises the question of where these stories might 
have been told "originally" and in what context (compare Luke 15). 

* A character named Zerah is introduced in the film-a Temple scribe--who 
almost single-handedly orchestrates Jesus' downfall and demise. This raises the 
question of whether or not significant characters or portions of the "real story" 
may have been lost or buried beneath the more familiar "legend of Christ" 
material—what survives today in written form in the four canonical Gospels. 

Jesus' humanity is both evident and believable, and yet there are moments when 

God's presence is just as certain, often achieved through the intensity of Powell's eyes. 

In his attempt to look beyond the legend, and in his desire to be historically fair to 
the story, Zeffirelli very probably raises as many (or more?) questions than he answers. 
And this seems very much in keeping with the intent of Jesus' teachings in questioning 
the laws and religious customs of his day, inviting people to a fresh understanding of that 
which has always been accepted at face value previously. As Jesus said (possibly), 
"Those who have ears, let them hear." 
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" Jesus"--The Man You Thought You Knew 
One other film of this "Real" Jesus variety that should probably be mentioned, at 
least in passing, is Jesus (sometimes subtitled "The Man You Thought You Knew"). It is 
a 1979 Warner Bros, production, largely based on the Gospel of Luke, and employing 
footage from John Heyman's so-called "Genesis Project," Heyman's then five-year old 
effort to "accurately" film the entire Bible for use in religious education and evangelism 
efforts. 

As Time reports: 

Jesus is calculated to appeal to the most ardent biblical purists: all the 
action and virtually all the words spoken by the actors and off-screen 
Narrator Alexander Scourby are taken straight from the Gospel of Luke . 14 

The article goes on to describe Jesus as: 

not so much a movie as a religious documentary drama, which is its 
weakness as well as its strength....there is no digression into the sexual 
enticements of Salome, no subplot on Barabbas, and no theorizing about 
the motives of Judas.... On the other hand, there is almost no character 
development, although Brian Deacon, an English actor, manages to 
portray a Christ who is much less mystical and more appealing than most 
of the previous celluloid renderings. 15 

Although credit is due to Heyman for his efforts, who describes Jesus as "not a 

conventional ' movie movie' but a 'translation' of the Gospel into a new medium.” 16 this 

writer found the film to be largely disappointing, both artistically, and theologically. 

14 "A Film for Bible Purists," Time. 5 Nov. 1979,91. 

15 "A Film for Bible Purists," 91. 

16 "A Film for Bible Purists," 91. 
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Much of the acting was very mechanical and stiff, including that of Brian Deacon in the 
role of Jesus. And the decision to only use the actual words from the Gospel of Luke 
proves to be a hindrance rather than a help. As noted previously, the Gospel writer was 
not thinking of a screen play, and neither were those who have done the various 
translations of the text down through the centuries. 

Probably the biggest technical disappointment was the poorly executed special 
effects lighting employed during the several divine visitations. Lights on-lights off; in 
some ways, as stiff and mechanical as much of the acting was. 
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CHAPTER 5 

Jesus--The Song and Dance Man 

Amidst the several attempts to produce the definitively authentic portrayal of 
Jesus on film during the 1960s and 1970s, there was another movement at work, pursuing 
the craft of making Jesus films with a very different approach. At the center of this 
movement was the decision to place the Jesus story in an other than historically accurate 
biblical context. 


" The Parable " 

Perhaps the first example of this Jesus film "counter-culture" of sorts is Rolf 
Forsberg's The Parable (1963), presented by the Protestant Council of New York at the 
1964 New York City World's Fair, as part of the $3,000,000 (!) "Jesus Christ, the Light of 
the World" pavilion. 1 Christian Century describes this 22-minute color film short (shot in 
and around the circus museum at Baraboo, Wisconsin-former winter home of Ringling 
Bros.) in this way: 

A just and kindly man. Mime is a carnival clown who is brutally murdered 
in circumstances suggesting a crucifixion by a sadistic director of a puppet 
show, a racist and a magician-all of whom are antagonized by his 
charitable acts. The murder scene, particularly realistic, may shock 
viewers who expect all religious interpretation to be sweet and peaceful. 
Whether or not Mime is Jesus is a question each viewer must decide for 
himself. Certainly the plot symbolizes Jesus' life and death. New York 
movie critics have been generally impressed by Parable , but some 
clergymen have sharply criticized it. 2 


1 "Christ in Grease Paint," Time . 24 April 1964, 79. 

2 "A Parable," Christian Century . 27 May 1964,715-16. 
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Edward LeRoy Long, Jr. of Christian Century described The Parable by saying: 

The symbolism of the film is intriguing and profound-it can't be grasped 
completely at a single viewing [agreed!]—and the photography is 
excellent. 3 

A review from Time focuses on the symbolism of the film: 

All in pantomime, it opens with a gaudy circus parade moving through a 
wooded countryside. "Into this great Circus of Life," intones a narrator," 
came a man who dared to be different." Bringing up the rear is a figure, 
all white-on-white from flowing robes to chalky Marcel Marceau makeup. 

He is riding on a donkey. 

Symbolism soon begins to snowball: the mime helps a weary 
roustabout water his elephants, sits in for a Negro in an "African Dip" 
show while a wicked white man throws baseballs at him, rescues a pretty- 
girl from an evil magician. He and his followers (the elephant man, the 
Negro, the girl) break up the act of Magnus and his Living Marionettes by 
entering the tent to brush the shoes of all the children in the audience. The 
Living Marionettes are hauled down from their harnesses; Magnus is 
furious. 

Then the white-garbed clown gets into a harness himself, and, as 
he is hoisted aloft, the magician stabs him, the racist throws baseballs at 
him, and he is beaten by an irate sideshow barker. The cries of his death 
agony shatter the soundtrack. In a silence that follows, three empty 
harnesses dangle from their ropes, and the remorseful Magnus goes to put 
white makeup on his face. In the final scene an all-white figure is riding 
the donkey as the circus moves on. Is it the clown-or the puppeteer—or 
Everyman—or Christ? 4 

As is the case with so many of Jesus’ parables found in the Gospel narrative, The 
Parable comes to an end, but it really doesn't reach a final conclusion. And also, as with 
Jesus' parables, where each telling or hearing can reveal deeper meanings and additional 
textures—so it is with The Parable : the "disciples" are called out of their ordinary lives, to 


3 Edward LeRoy Long, Jr., Christian Century . 29 July 1964,969. 

4 "Christ in Grease Paint," 79. 
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follow; Mime is willing to substitute himself and bear the pain of others; Mime "washes" 
people's feet and has the ability to lighten hearts; there is an amazing resemblance of the 
living marionette controls to crosses; Mime chooses the middle harness; Mime is 
"resurrected" with a certain ambiguity as to who will be next to play the sacrificial role as 
the Circus of Life moves on (Magnus' turn?); the names of countries from around the 
world appear on the circus wagons, suggesting that aU are a part of this show. 

Whether the mime is not a portrayal of Christ, as the Rev. Dan M. Potter, 
Executive Director of the sponsoring Protestant Council seemed to suggest, 5 or whether 
he is, as many people believe-this is without a doubt one of the most symbolically- 
packed 22 minutes of film ever to be shown (one almost cannot help but wonder if the 
creators of Godspell didn't see The Parable, setting their creative juices to flowing). 

" Jesus Christ Superstar " 

Jesus Christ Superstar (1973) is one of two representative works in this category. 
Superstar employs the medium of rock music, originating from a rock opera, which later 
on did have a version produced that was staged more as a musical theatre piece. 

Superstar was filmed entirely on location in Israel, providing a very authentic 
backdrop for the film's action. However, much of the costuming, and of course, the 
music, are very contemporary by Biblical standards, making at times for a very eclectic 
visual presentation. On occasion, this can be a bit distracting for some, but usually the 
blend of authentic locales and contemporary music and costuming blend together in a 

5 "Christ in Grease Paint," 79. 
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way that gives Superstar a certain timeless quality (contrary to what Paul Zimmerman 
says in his review below). 

Oddly enough. Superstar's rock-opera-on-film presentation received much better 

reviews and drew considerably more attention than Godspell. even though rock and roll is 

usually much more apt to offend than folk music and show tunes (the connection of 

Andrew Lloyd Webber's name probably didn't hurt here). Magill says of Superstar : 

In concept and presentation, Jesus Christ Superstar, which is based on a 
popular rock opera, defies the conventional telling of the Christ story. 

With its all-musical delivery resulting in the absence of dialogue, as well 
as its story line's bizarre merging of ancient and contemporary strains, 
Jesus Christ Superstar ranks as perhaps the most innovative work about 
Jesus Christ ever made. 6 

James Wall's review in Christian Century makes several good points and offers some 
very interesting insights. 

I found the film to be compelling, moving and visually stunning, it is 
superb cinema, stimulating theology, and in no way anti-Semitic. 

Superstar ... accomplishes something I have never before seen in a 
biblical film: it portrays Jesus in a first century setting with a 20th century 
sensitivity....my reaction, both cinematic and theological, is that Superstar 
is a fitting marriage of message and medium. This film works because the 
gospel story is meant to be told in poetry rather than prose.... Superstar 
sings its message in a contemporary idiom.... 

The picture doesn't pretend to cover the "whole" gospel in two 
hours (after all, it took Karl Barth volumes just to start on the "whole" 
gospel). Rather, Superstar operates within a limited thesis and expounds 
on it cinematically in the manner of a sermon derived from a text. The 
thesis in Director Norman Jewison's film is essentially the same as that of 
the original rock opera written by Andrew Lloyd Webber and Tim Rice: 
Jesus is a man consumed with his mission; he is at times uncertain about 
that mission, but nonetheless determined to carry it out; his close friend 
Judas feels he is wrong and in frustration betrays him to the enemy, thus 


6 Magill, Ser. 2,3:216. 
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ensuring the death Jesus feels he must suffer. By confining his efforts to a 
"sermon," Jewison has touched a modem chord that resonates out into the 
wholeness of the gospel. His "less" produces a "more." 

Cinematically, Jewison relates the original rock music to the 
passionate interchanges between the film’s central characters-Jesus, Judas, 
Mary Magdalene, Pilate, 7 and in lesser roles, Herod and Peter—by 
juxtaposing facial closeups that emphasize mood, stage settings that avoid 
realism, and natural settings that create appropriate ambience.... 

Jesus Christ Superstar is a film with its light moments ("Prove to 
me that you’re no fool--walk across my swimming pool") and its profound 
insights ("To conquer death you only have to die"). Above all, it is a work 
of cinematic art which just might strengthen the viewer's faith in its 
original story.® 

Bravo, Mr. Wall, for a review that touches on so many insights in so few words! Of 
course, there are others who have similar views, such as David Brudnoy in the National 
Review: 


I was totally captivated, gaining a pleasure from Superstar that I hope 
others will experience. The throbbing music by Andrew Lloyd Webber, 
Tim Rice's pungent lyrics, Andre' Previn's powerful conducting, Jewison’s 
directing, the cast's exuberance and determination, the majesty of the 
Israeli desert where the film was shot, the often strikingly contemporary 
sets, and anachronistic, sometimes surrealistic costuming-all combine to 
move the viewer, or at least this viewer for once, to comprehension. 9 

And, of course, there are those whose views are quite different from that of Wall and 

Brudnoy, such as Paul Zimmerman: 


7 In a revival performance of the stage production of Superstar, produced by the Long Beach Civic Light 
Opera, the writer had the opportunity to see and hear Barry Dennen and Carl Anderson recreate their roles 
of Pontius Pilate and Judas, respectively. What a treat-and what a performance by both! It was quite an 
excellent production overall as well, but their Caiphas didn't hold a candle to Bob Bingham's film 
portrayal. Also, in 1994, the writer had the pleasure of seeing Ted Neeley and Carl Anderson recreate their 
film roles of Jesus and Judas, respectively, as part of the" 1994 A.D. Tour"—another excellent production! 

* James M. Wall, "'Jesus Christ Superstar 1 : A Surprising Film Success," Christian Century. 27 June 1973, 
693-94. 

9 David Brudnoy, "Hosana!," National Review , 17 Aug. 1973, 898. 
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There are pitfalls aplenty in a Jesus who sings the blues, and director 
Norman Jewison, in his screen translation of the bally-hooed Broadway 
rock opera, manages to parlay them all into one of the true fiascos of 
modem cinema.... Seeking an effect of timelessness, the director mixes 
ancient amphitheaters, modem tanks, Biblical costuming, a tourist bazaar 
and a traditional crucifixion in a melange that isn't so much timeless as 
mindless. 10 

Ethel Whitehom of The PTA Magazine would seem to be in agreement with Zimmerman 
in her comments of October 1973: 

The charm and novelty of the Broadway production have been lost in this 
strident film. Jesus (played by Ted Neeley) is pictured alternately as a 
shrieking guru and a sullen adolescent mesmerized by the howling and 
writhing of his frenetic followers.... 

With its caricatures of decadent priests as villains, and its portrayal 
of the Apostles as twelve simpering young men, the film is sure to offend 
many religious groups. 11 

Whitehom is correct on one point—the movie did offend many religious groups, perhaps 
much the same way Jesus offended the piotistic Pharisees of his day when he challenged 
their narrow thinking with new ideas and insights. 

The combination of Andrew Lloyd Webber's musical genius, and the often 
incisive lyrics of Tim Rice provide an excellent foundation for Norman Jewison and an 
incredibly gifted cast of players. Without a doubt, Ted Neeley as Jesus and Carl 
Anderson as Judas turn in the most powerful performances. Bob Bringham’s "basso 
profundo" brings a whole new meaning of "depth" to his portrayal of Caiphas. Yvonne 
Elliman vocally recreates her rock opera role beautifully, but is a bit stiff at times in her 


10 Paul Zimmerman, "Passion in the Desert," Newsweek . 9 July 1973, 82. 

11 Ethel Whitehom, "Jesus Christ Superstar," PTA Magazine . Oct. 1973, 8. 
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character as Mary Magdalene. Barry Dennen is much more successful in translating his 
portrayal of Pontius Pilate from Broadway to Hollywood. Joshua Mostel and, to a lesser 
degree, Kurt Yaghijan, provide some well placed comic relief in their roles of Herod and 
Annas, respectively, by the employment of various and assorted visual and vocal 
histrionics. Larry Marshall is absolutely frenzied in his passionate portrayal of Simon 
Zealotes. And it's really a shame Philip Toubus, who really looked the part of Peter, did 
not have more opportunities to show off his vocal talents. His duet with Yvonne 
Ellisman in "Could We Start Again Please?" is absolutely beautiful. 

There are several moments during the course of the film that warrant special 
mentioning: 

* The intensity of Carl Anderson's performance (aided by excellent camera 
work) in both his opening "My Mind is Clearer Now" number, and his reprise of 
"I Don't Know How to Love Him," is phenomenal, both vocally and physically; 

* The lighting of Annas' nighttime visit to Caiphas (torch-lit stairs), the 
opening shot of Jesus and Co. down in the cave with sunlight streaming down, 
and the sunset/firelight effects during Mary’s singing of "I Don't Know How to 
Love Him” are absolutely beautiful, with their blending of light and shadow; 

* The use of slow motion and freeze frames during the dance of the Zealots, 
and to capture Jesus' expression as the crowd sings, "Hey JC, JC--Won't You Die 
for Me?" adds excellent dramatic punctuation to the scenes; 

* The striking of the de Vinci pose (on cue) of the famous painting of the 
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Last Supper, by Jesus and the Disciples, was a classic touch and acknowledgment 
of the original art work; 

* Jesus' questioning of God as he climbs around the rocks and hills that 
presumably surround the Garden of Gethsemane, aided by subtle lighting, wind 
effects, and pointed camera use, is an extremely powerful scene; 

* The flogging scene is very realistic, with slow motion used to punctuate 
and accent the lashing, and the facial expressions of Jesus, as well as the man 
doing the flogging; 

AND 

* Jesus' death on the Cross being followed by complete silence, and then 
quiet music, is a dramatic departure from the usual storm and confusion that 
accompanies that scene in most film presentations-and it works well (shades of 
The Parable ?!. 

Place all of this talent, and much more, in the desert of Israel with enough 
contemporary intrusions into the ancient story to keep things fresh and interesting, and 
the end result is practically a guaranteed artistic success. Even twenty years later, the 
film is still every bit as powerful; the stage play/rock opera continues to be revived again 
and again; and certain of its songs, especially "I Don't Know How to Love Him," 
continue to remain popular in many circles. 

The film employs enough of a mix of authentic and contemporary costumes, sets, 
and props, and what might be called visual point/counterpoint (black birds of prey 
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circling/black robed Pharisees climbing scaffolding; Judas feeling pressured to force 

Jesus' hand/tanks come over the dunes and bear down on him; cast returns to bus, minus 

Jesus/empty cross silhouetted against sunset with faint image of shepherd and his flock 

crossing below) to keep the viewer just a little uncomfortable—wondering what will 

happen next (similar to the way Jesus sometimes did?). And when it’s all over, and the 

cast returns to the bus, the hope is that the viewer will feel as Moira Walsh of America 

senses the cast must have felt at that moment: "tangibly awed and changed by the 

experience through which they passed." 12 But unfortunately, as Magill observes: 

Sadly ignored by the film industry (only the musical score, conducted by 
Andre Previn, was Oscar-nominated), critics of the day gave the film only 
a tepid acceptance. 13 Many complained about Neeley's performance as a 
shrieking and very human Jesus Christ, while others questioned the casting 
of a black man as Judas. 14 [Might it have had something to do with 
Anderson's incredible talent?!] 

Such treatment by the film industry and the critics has, in this writer's opinion, hampered 
this film from receiving the recognition and viewing exposure it so richly deserves. 

" Godspell " 

The other representative "Jesus-the Song and Dance Man" film is Godspell 
(1973)~an absolutely fascinating cavalcade of sensory creativity, using practically every 
imaginable method possible for bringing a fresh image to film of the Gospels-in this 

12 Moira Walsh, "Jesus Christ Superstar," America. 1 Sept. 1973,132. 

11 The glowing reviews of James Wall, David Brudnoy, and a few others, are exceptions to Magill's 
observations. 

14 Magill, Ser. 2,3:1219. 
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case, Matthew's version. 

The calling of the disciples and joyous baptism sequence in Central Park's 
Belvedere Fountain 15 is a delight. Jesus' first comment of, "Hey! I wanna' get washed 
up!" followed by his emergence from the fountain, complete with Superman T-shirt and 
clown face, is not terribly subtle symbolism, but it works quite well within the overall 
theme and approach of the film (Jesus--the cosmic clown Superman-intriguing). Also, 
the creative use of items found in the junkyard as props for assorted vignettes in the 
telling of various parables and teachings ("telling" = dance, mime, puppets, rap, skits, 
etc.) is great fun, and the music, with both catchy tunes and thought provoking lyrics, is 
wonderful. It aU comes together in an incredible rainbow of color and electric energy to 
produce a very meaning-full presentation of the Jesus story. 

The performances by all the characters throughout the film are solid, both 
dramatically and musically, with exceptional ensemble work in virtually every scene. 
Each performer has his or her own unique and rich characterization to offer to the mix. 
Victor Garber’s portrayal of the "Clown Christ" is especially well done, perhaps because 
he was freed from the necessity of playing Jesus as he actually was. Having the freedom 
to portray Jesus in an intentionally "other-than-historically-authentic" context, Garber 
was able to creatively examine the various sides and moods of Jesus—quiet, joyous, 
solemn, silly, rage—while also actively exploring the context and notion of Christ as 
"Fool." 

15 Richard Schickel, "Godawful," Time . 9 April 1973, 83. 
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Throughout the film, many scenes give rise to some potentially interesting 
questions and concerns. For instance: 

Is there a purpose behind Jesus painting the faces of his followers, each slightly 
differently? Is it a way of suggesting uniqueness, or that those who follow Christ are 
noticeably "different" than those around them who do not? 

What is the symbolism/meaning of the same actor portraying the characters of 
both John the Baptist and Judas? (Maybe that there's a little bit of each in everyone?) 

In portraying the Good Samaritan (funny scene!) as a happy drunk, singing with 
great gusto "Let’s have some wine!" while out on the tugboat during the singing of "You 
Are the Light of the World," and showing the parking lot attendant-tumed-Disciple 
sneaking a nip from his binocular decanter, while piloting the tub, one could wonder what 
kind of message the film presents concerning the use of alcohol. 

What is the significance of the removal of the face makeup prior to the "Last 
Supper" back in the junkyard? (The moments of farewell with each Disciple are 
wonderful !! Perhaps it is a ceremonial cleansing in preparation for the Passover feast? 

There are a couple of scenes that warrant special mention due to their creative 
staging and filming: 

* The entire "It's All for the Best" sequence--from rooftop dancing and 
swimming pool, to dancing in front of the Bullova sign with light images behind, 
to the crane/helicopter zooms in and out--incredibly eye catching and interesting 
in the rapid cuts from one locale to the next; 
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* The use of the various old black and white film clips during the telling of 
the Prodigal Son (visually funny stuff from the era of silent comic film); 

* The Pharisee "monster" that "talks," falls apart, and is eventually toppled 
by Jesus (cleansing of the Temple?) as Jesus sings "Blind Fools." 

Although the critics largely panned the film, they did have a few positive things to 
say about Godsnell. such as Newsweek's review calling it (among other less flattering 
things): 


an easy, accessible and harmonious rock score by Stephen Schwartz....and 
a fresh, high-spirited cast that invest the film’s essentially undramatic 
format with great energy. 16 

Stanley Kauffmann at least praises the talent and creativity of the film's director, David 
Greene, when he says: 

His [Greene's] pattern of cuts and angles and surprises-throughout but 
especially in musical numbers~is more than merely arbitrary action, it 
seems to be obeying a genuine and high-spirited imagination. And he has 
simply pre-empted the city of new York, using it as his property in a way 
that no other musical director has done. He has not prettified, he has 
selected-archways under bridges, fountains in parks, skylines and streets-- 
with lights-fingered affection. In one splendid zoom-lens sequence, he 
begins a musical number with one person on a rooftop, pulls back, then 
zooms down to someone else on a rooftop blocks away who is continuing 
the number, has the pair join, then cuts to the conclusion of the number in 
front of an electric sign high above Broadway. 17 

It really is a shame that the critics of its day were unable to find the same beauty, 
style, energy, and creativity in David Greene's and John Michael Tebelak's screenplay 


16 Paul D. Zimmerman, "Jesus in Fun City," Newsweek . 9 April 1973, 109. 

17 Stanley Kauffmann, "Godspull," New Republic . 12 May 1973,24. 
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and Stephen Schwartz's music and lyrics as they were so quick to ascribe to Mr. Greene's 
directing prowess. Because, in this writer's opinion, the screenplay, the inspiring 
performances from a very talented cast, the music, and the lyrics give Greene's admittedly 
accomplished directing ability its real power in this case. 

In comparing the two works, Kauffmann simply states: 

As for theology, Godspell seems relatively more mature, and cinematically 
it's much more enjoyable. 18 

" Godspeir'-Reflections 

The film Godspell explores the possibility of the Jesus story within a 
contemporary context. It is also a product of its time—the 70's—when people were still 
trying to hold onto a piece of the "peace and love" and "if it feels good, do it" 60’s. It also 
attempts to confront humanity with its so-called progress in comparison to the simpler 
life, and its enjoyment, that comes from God. 

Much of what Jesus said and did in first century Palestine must have seemed 
nothing short of outrageous to his contemporaries. So, to put Godspell 's Jesus in clown 
makeup, with a red Afro and a Superman T-shirt, is actually quite appropriate in trying to 
achieve a similar expectation and feeling visually, in a 70s context. In fact, the Jesus of 
Godspell may actually have seemed jess outrageous within his contemporary context than 
Jesus was seen as being in first century Palestine! 

The film makes it clear right from the outset that this is to be a rendering of 

” Stanley Kauffmann, "Oil and Troubled Waters," New Republic . 28 July 1973,35. 
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Matthew's gospel (minus the birth sequence). So, a new message of love and care for the 
less fortunate is the order of the day, and the emphasis is on Jesus' humanity, without 
completely ignoring or denying his divine nature. 

Outside of the song lyrics and various gags and one-liners, the great majority of 
dialogue is taken from Scripture. So, another issue is raised-what is the place and 
understanding of Scripture in the modem world? In some instances, it is left in its 
"original" form, as found in Matthew. But occasionally, it is varied or changed, 
suggesting that Jesus' teachings might need to be different within different situations and 
historical contexts (makes sense!). Two examples here would be Jesus inviting the goats 
to join again with the sheep after having rendered judgement and separating one from the 
other (compare Matt. 25:46), and the father physically getting his two sons back together 
at the close of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. Not only is this different from how the 
parable ends in the Gospel story, but it's from the Gospel of Luke! Perhaps by throwing 
in the Prodigal Son into a Matthean narrative, Godspell 's Jesus is challenging the rigid 
thinking of his day of those who might point out this fact and say, "This doesn't belong 
here! It's part of a different story!" Ah, the more things change, the more they stay the 
same. 

Two other aspects of Godspell 's Jesus is that this is a Jesus who has fun, enjoys 
life, and encourages others to do the same (as God would have them do?), and a Jesus 
that sees and knows the importance of symbols. Whether it be the Superman symbol on 
his own T-shirt, or the face-painted symbols on the disciples, or the red strips of fabric to 
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represent blood as he is crucified on a chain link fence, the symbols of a people are 
extremely important. And so it should come as no surprise that the symbolic act of 
communion is given to the disciples as a way of remembering him. And in keeping with 
Jesus' pattern of surprises and reversals, this clown Jesus, of all people, speaks the 
Passover blessings in Hebrew for the bread and the wine. 

And when Judas comes to turn Jesus over to the authorities (police black and 
whites in this case), and begins to lose heart, it is Jesus who kisses Judas (that His "fate" 
might be fulfilled?). 

And then rather than a "resurrection" per say, Jesus is carried into the city and 
disappears into a sea of humanity. Christ is alive in the world. Yes, even in New York 
City! 

It is a very different world with some different needs and concerns than in Jesus' 
day. But then again, many of the needs and concerns are the same. And if one plays with 
the teachings of Jesus a bit, they are still able to address the needs of the world today. 
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CHAPTER 6 
The "Human" Jesus 

If one reviews the entire spectrum of Jesus films produced over the last nearly 100 
years, one would discover that the subject of Jesus' humanity has been a concern in every 
one of them. In each case the decision had to be made as to who would play the role. 
Even if the audience would only hear Jesus' voice, or see a hand, or a person off in the 
distance, or a figure from behind, the issues surrounding the casting of the right person 
who will convey the desired feeling or image must be addressed. Once this is 
accomplished, the next level of concern must be faced (in some cases, literally). 

If Jesus' face will be seen on camera, what sort of a face should it be? Will just 
any actor who gives a great audition be acceptable, or is a bit more thought and care 
required in a situation such as this? Must the details of hair and eye color, race, body size 
and shape, height, and regional accents be taken into consideration? And then 
filmmakers have had to deal with the question of how Jesus is to be portrayed. Is he 
primarily to be understood as a man in whom God is somehow uniquely present? Is he to 
be seen as God who has deigned to take on human flesh for a time, that humanity might 
be reconciled to the Almighty? What about the healing and miracle accounts--how are 
they to be represented? And, what about the Resurrection? How and in what form does 
Jesus appear following his death (if he appears at all)? 

Many of these questions and concerns were nothing short of taboo in years past 
(and even today in some circles). To the Religious Right, the raising of such questions 
concerning Jesus would be nothing short of heresy. And the healing and miracle 
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accounts were selected carefully, being played in a pretty straight forward manner so as to 
ruffle as few feathers as possible within the religious community and its leaders (no small 
task in any day and time!). 

Jesus' Humanity 

Probably the first film which really tackles Jesus’ humanity directly is Pasolini's 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew . Instead of a kindly, gentle Jesus, who 
momentarily loses his temper when he cleanses the Temple (except for DeMille's H. B. 
Warner, who even stays calm while upending tables and driving out money changers!), 
Pasolini's Jesus (Enrique Irazoqui) has a definite personality (not to mention an attitude!), 
causing the viewer to focus on Jesus the man, as much or more so than on Jesus the 
Christ. For some, this is very disturbing. But for others, it is a proverbial "breath of fresh 
air." 

Victor Garber (Godspell) and Ted Neeley (Jesus Christ Superstar) continued the 
"human-flavored" Jesus in their adapted-for-film Broadway musical and Rock opera 
performances. Although the divinity of Christ is not denied by any means in either film, 
the focus is definitely on Jesus' work in the world, and his interaction with his Disciples 
and the authorities of his day-both Roman and Jewish. 

" Passover Plot " 

In 1976, Michael Campus' Passover Plot was released, described as: 

A controversial look at the crucifixion of Christ which depicts him as a 
Zealot leader who, aided by his followers, faked his death and then "rose" 
to win new converts. 1 

1 Julia C. Furtaw, ed.. The Video Source Book , v. 2 (Detroit: Gale Research. 1994), 1979. 
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Michael Singer in Film Comment reports: 

A controversial effort, though little seen, was The Passover Plot, executive 
produced in 1976 by Menahem Golan and directed by Michael Campus 
from High J. Schonfield's speculative best seller. Zalman King portrayed 
Yeshua (as Jesus would be known in Hebrew...in fact, all New Testament 
characters in the film have their familiar names Hebraicized), a Zealot who 
sets the stage for his own crucifixion as an act of rebellion against Rome. 
Needless to say, Christians didn't exactly cotton to this interpretation. 2 

Singer is right on target with at least two points-one, the film is "little seen" (just try to 

find a copy to rent, or buy!), and some Christians did not exactly "cotton to this 

interpretation." As Cheryl Forbes writes in Christianity Today (a consistent 

representative of conservative Christian thought, especially in recent years): 

Gong! The scene changes. Another gong. Another scene changes. 

Gong... And so on throughout the film. Those gongs are the most 
memorable part of a less-than-grade-B film—C-, perhaps. 

The Passover Plot, released by Atlas Films, is a silly movie made 
from that bad book by Hugh Schonfield so much talked about years ago. 
The story, a la Romeo and Juliet: Jesus takes a drug to slow his heart to an 
imperceptible beat. He's crucified but never dies. Thus a fake 
resurrection. The movie is fairly faithful to the book, 3 and it's obviously 
unbiblical. Add to the weak plot poor pacing, both under- and overacting, 
and a badly written and edited script.... The script-writers attempt to sound 
biblical and literary. But they undercut their efforts by throwing in such 
American slang as "lay low." Perhaps the whole thing is a put-on.... 

Most of the actors are television rejects. The pauses Jesus makes 
between phrases slow the film to a crawl. His face is expressionless, his 
voice inflection free. His movements are rigid, studied, self-conscious.... 4 

The producers of The Passover Plot are trying to cash in on the 
renewed religious mood in this country. We can count on not only 


2 Michael Singer, "Cinema Savior," Film Comment . Sept./Oct. 1988,46. 

! This is basically the kindest remark Forbes makes in her review, other than acknowledging Pilate 
(Donald Pleasence) as "the only character worth watching," and the fact that "the cameramen give us some 
nice touches, and visually the film is not badly edited." 

4 One can’t help but wonder how Forbes would compare Zalman King's performance to that of Robert 
Wilson in Day of Triumph . Now that was an "expressionless....rigid, studied, self-conscious" performance! 
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reviews but also word of mouth to thwart them. 5 
One might be apt to wonder how Forbes seemingly knows the motives of the producers in 
making The Passover Plot, and whether she's making an evaluative comment in calling 
Schonfleld's book "bad," or waggling a scolding finger in the manner of the stereotypical 
overbearing Sunday School teacher who will not tolerate any questions or comments 
outside of the rigidly narrow "normative tradition." 

" The Last Temptation of Christ " 

Probably the definitive work within the "Human" Jesus category is Martin 

Scorsese's film of Nikos Kazantzakis' book by the same title, The Last Temptation of 

Christ book—1955; English translation, 1960; film- 1988 . As Film Comment writer 

Michael Singer puts it: "So why is everybody so shocked by its content? Doesn't 

anybody read around here?" 6 Singer goes on to observe: 

It should be said that Last Temptation has all of the attributes of its 
predecessors, with the extra added attractions of a genuinely challenging 
spiritual sensibility. Middle Eastern verisimilitude which exceeds Jesus of 
Nazareth, a swell Arab/rock score by Peter Gabriel, and the actual 
bleeding Sacred Heart of Christ which Willem Dafoe pulls from his chest 
in what can only be a nod from Scorsese to David Cronenberg's 
Videodrome . 7 

Lawrence Meredith® writes a masterful review treatment of Last Temptation, comparing 
the film to the book in some detail. 

Kazantzakis's novel carried a stunning theological theme: Jesus was a 

5 Cheryl Forbes, ’’Low-Grade ’Plot.’" Christianity Today. 3 Dec. 1976,31. 

6 Singer, 47. 

7 Singer, 47. 

8 Meredith teaches religious studies at the University of the Pacific, Stockton. Calif. 
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man, a man struggling with great faults, a paranoid, guilt-ridden dreamer, 
a man who lusted after Mary Magdalene, who resisted the vocation of 
Messiah so desperately that he left Jerusalem before the Jews and the 
Romans could kill him, who married and lived happily in Bethany with 
darling little Jesuses all around him. Of course the marriage turned out to 
be a dream. But at the very least Kazantzakis made the old story fresh. 
Kazantzakis's Christ had sweat, mistakes, sexuality and surprise.... 

"A heavenly breeze took possession of him." This is the way 
Kazantzakis opens his drama of the messianic hope in all of us. He then 
creates 33 chapters, symbolic of the life of Christ, opening and closing the 
drama with dream sequences. 

Martin Scorsese's film version follows the spine of the novel fairly 
closely, though with significant alternation. The claws of nightmare 
tormenting Jesus in Nazareth are presented by neurotic camera movement 
and a haunting sound track of percussion and flutes. Jesus' cross-making 
and carpentry and the crucifixion of the Zealot are translated literally as an 
excruciating foretaste of blood atonement: Jesus’ face is splattered by the 
Roman execution. In the novel-Jesus spends a night in Mary Magdalene's 
house, moves toward her in the morning light and whispers her name, only 
to be so alarmed by his rising desire and the sound of his own voice that 
he leaves for a desert monastery. Scorsese mutes the scene by cutting out 
the night's stay, the obvious desire, and the rain which isolates and protects 
the liaison. Jesus confronts his carnal desire at the monastery, bonds with 
a Judas who has come to kill him because he helps the Romans kill Jews, 
and gives birth to a mission to speak to the world. The inauguration of 
this ministry is the apocryphal defense of the adulterous Magdalene. 
(Critics who fret about Kazantzakis and Scorsese taking liberties with the 
Gospels ought to remember that the famous "Let him who is without sin 
cast the first stone" story is not in the best of ancient texts.) 9 

Other comparisons of note include: 

* There is a rich relationship between Jesus and the disciples in the book, 
where the Jesus/Judas relationship is really the only one that receives focus in the 
film. 

* Scorsese's rendition of Jesus' encounter with John the Baptist, complete 
with gyrating naked women and frenzied music, is much more bizarre than the 


9 Lawrence Meredith, "The Gospel According to Kazantzakis: How Close Did Scorsese Come?," 
Christian Century. 14-21 Sept. 1988, 799-800, 802. 
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book. 

* Kazantzakis uses the vehicle of a sequence of visions for Jesus' 
temptation: a serpent for hunger, a lion for power, and a lightening bolt for 
arrogance. The talking lion comes across as just short of silly in the film (" The 
Wizard of Oz directed by Fellini" is how Meredith puts it). 

* An entire chapter from the book is left out of the film, where the Zealot 
cause is explored. With the character of Barabbas virtually removed from the 
film's story, it is Saul that kills the risen Lazarus. 

* Scorsese's Jesus removing his heart from his chest and offering it to his 
disciples is not in the book. 

* The scene of Jesus before Pilate is quite different in the film, including 
Pilate saying, "I wish you Jews would go out to Golgotha sometime and count the 
skulls-you might learn something." 

* The book has Jesus crucified alone, whereas Scorsese has others writhing 
in agony alongside Jesus, and litters the grounds with human bones and skulls. 

* Although the book makes it much clearer that Jesus' coming down from 
the cross and subsequent marriage to Mary is a dream, Scorsese's transition is 
much more dramatic. 

Meredith brings his comparison of the film and book to a close with: 

The novel and the film both end with Jesus' "wild, indomitable joy" as he 
realizes that he has not betrayed his mission of sacrifice. Scorsese forces 
us into the face of Jesus, whose smile has a kind of crazed tranquility just 
before the hill of death fades to percussive rhythms of color . 10 

10 Meredith, 799-800. 
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It should probably come as no surprise that David Neff of Christianity Today has a 

somewhat different view of the film. 

C. S. Lewis wisely laid out the options when he wrote that Jesus was 
either the Son of God, the devil of hell, or a lunatic-on the level with a 
man who says he's a poached egg. 

In filming The Last Temptation of Christ. Martin Scorsese 
apparently opted for the poached-egg Christ. In fact, the tortured soul 
played by Willem Dafoe in the controversial movie is so unlike anything 
in the Gospels (or even any liberal vision of Jesus'') that one has a hard 
time believing that Scorsese is talking about Jesus of Nazareth at all. 
Indeed, he isn't. At the film's beginning, there is a quotation from the 
Nikos Kazantzakis novel that provided Scorsese's inspiration, and an 
explicit disclaimer calling it a "fictional exploration of an eternal spiritual 
conflict." This makes it clear that the movie is really about the Jesus that 
the psychologically tortured Greek novelist created in his own image, 12 
and not about the Jesus we meet in the New Testament. 

Fortunately, the informed viewer is not likely to confuse the two 
Jesuses. Theological aberrations and uncharacteristic sayings and actions 
abound in this film. Jesus the carpenter builds crosses for a living and 
helps Roman soldiers hang anti-Roman activists on the death machines. 
Jesus the cross builder talks of dying to pay for his own sins. Jesus the 
desert hermit and mystic talks about being a liar. Jesus the teacher denies 
the validity of the Law of Moses. And so it goes. 

Viewers who cannot or will not separate Kazantzakis's symbolic 
Jesus from the Jesus of history and faith should be more offended by this 
aspect of the film than by the widely reported dream-sequence sex scene. 13 

[The key word here is symbolic.] 

This writer will be the first to admit that Last Temptation is not without its 
shortcomings. Neither of the special effects of Jesus removing his heart, or the slicing off 
and healing of the guard's ear in Gethsemane are done terribly realistically. The frenzied 


"Foul! Liberal bashing! Fifteen yard penalty! 

12 Apparently NefFis familiar with Kazantzakis' clinical psychological profile in order to provide the 
reader with such insight. 

13 David Neff, "Scorsese's Christ." Christianity Today . 7 Oct. 1988,12. 
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disciples of John the Baptist gyrating in the Jordan in various stages of undress is more 
than just a little strange. The execution of the lighting effects during the dream scene 
where Mary is cleaning Jesus' wounds is very abrupt and obvious. Several of the ideas 
expressed are just too weird ("there's only one woman in the world, with many faces?" 

N. O. W. must have had a field day with that one!). And the movie is just flat too long. 

However, there are just as many interesting and well done moments that are worth 
mentioning: 

* The musical score throughout adds a marvelous Eastern flavor to the 
action throughout the entire film. 

* The sets have a very historically accurate look and feel to them—likewise 
the costumes. 14 

* The whole exploration of Jesus and Judas having known each other for 
quite some time makes for some interesting considerations—likewise the 
suggested childhood infatuation between Jesus and Magdala. 

* Several of Jesus' lines are especially thought provoking: "You can’t cast 
God out," "Everything is from God-everything has two meanings," "God has so 
many miracles. What if 1 do the wrong thing....what if 1 do the right thing?" 

* When Jesus is preparing to depart for the desert, the Baptist warns, "Be 
careful.... God isn't alone out there" (how true!). 

* The whole exchange among the Disciples as they await Jesus' return from 
the desert, following John the Baptist's death: 

14 For an excellent discussion about costumes for Last Temptation , as well as costumer Jean-Pierre 
Delifer, see Ellen Lampert, Theatre Crafts . Oct. 1988,66-69 and 78-80. 
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John’s last words to Jesus (were), "Jesus of Nazareth, leave the desert.... I 
am finished.... return to mankind." 

How do we know the Baptist really said that? 

Everybody says he did. 

But how do we know? 

Well, even if he didn’t, the words are still important. 

Why? 


Because people believe them. 

A flawed film? Perhaps. But given the words taken directly from Kazantzakis' 

Prologue to serve the same function for the film: 

The dual substance of Christ-the yearning, so human, so superhuman, of 
man to attain God....has always been a deep inscrutable mystery to me. 

My principle anguish and source of all my joys and sorrows from my 
youth onward has been the incessant, merciless battle between the spirit 
and the flesh....and my soul is the arena where these two armies have 
clashed and met.... 

Even with its numerous foibles and imperfections. Last Temptation is still an insightful 

look into the humanity of Jesus, probing to a depth few have dared to go before. As 

Meredith puts it, at the end of his Christian Century review: 

Scorsese has given us the most trenchant effort so far to put Jesus on film. 
It is a flawed effort ranging from incredible power to the edge of parody. 
But it is a sustained attack on the Gnostic reading of the Gospels, and it 
has stimulated a redemptive thinking of Christology. The flesh of Jesus is 
finally taken seriously, and for a moment we really do behold a kind of 
glory.... 15 


Or as Newsweek notes: 

The response to Scorsese's film seems not just hysterical but deeply ironic. 


15 Meredith, 802. 
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"The Last Temptation of Christ" is far from a great movie, but it is one of 
the few truly religious movies Hollywood has bothered to finance in the 
past decade. One can think of hundreds of trashy, thrill-happy movies 
devout Christians could get upset about. Instead, they have taken to the 
airwaves to denounce the one movie that could conceivably open a 
viewer's heart to the teachings of Jesus. 

There's no denying, however, that Scorsese's Jesus, following 
Kazantzakis's prototype, is a daringly flesh-and-blood creation. That's the 
point. It's the drama of Christ's duality—that he is both fully human and 
fully divine-that supplies the film's dramatic tension.... Scorsese has given 
us a very contemporary image of Jesus, tom between body and soul, 
whose triumph is ultimately one of the will. He is the divine image of all 
those earlier, sinful Scorsese heroes—in "Mean Streets" and "Taxi Driver" 
and "Raging BuH"~struggling for love and redemption in a brutal world. 16 

" The Last Temptation of Christ"—Reflections 
God and humanity uniquely dwelling together in one person-how does that work 
exactly? This is the question that has kept the debate concerning the duality of Jesus’ 
human and divine natures a lively one down through the centuries. 

In Martin Scorsese's rendering of Nikos Kazantzakis' The Last Temptation of 
Christ, Jesus is portrayed, first and foremost, as a man -a flesh and blood human being, 
complete with wants and needs, fears and uncertainties. By and large, this is not the 
Jesus as portrayed in the canonical Gospels. However, with the flashes of anger and 
frustration described at the cleansing of the Temple (Matt. 21:12-17, Mark 11:15-19, 

Luke 19:45-48, John 2:12-25) and the cursing of the fig tree (Matt. 21:18-22, Mark 
11:12-14,20-25), the two separate accounts of Jesus weeping (Luke 19:41, John 11:35), 
Jesus pleading to God that "this cup might pass" from him (Matt. 26:36-39, Mark 14:32- 
36, Luke 22:39-42), and Jesus crying out to God from the Cross in pain, wanting to know 


“ David Ansen with Andrew Murr and Michael Reese, "Wrestling With 'Temptation,'" Newsweek . 15 
Aug. 1988, 56-57. 
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why he had been forsaken (Matt. 27:46), it is clear that Jesus was capable of experiencing 
very human emotions. Therefore, if, as Zeffirelli contended, one wants to get beyond the 
legend to the real story--or in this case, the real man-then a great many questions need to 
be asked. And seeing as these are not questions that are raised in Scripture, they must 
necessarily be asked within a context of conjecture. 

Did Jesus have feelings, even sexual urges toward women, even Mary Magdala? 
Did he want to be the Messiah? Did he have any choice in the matter, or was his role in 
God's plan preordained somehow? Did he ever wonder about and yearn for a more 
normal life as a simple carpenter, with a wife and children, growing old among friends 
and family? Did he spend a portion of his life in the desert monastery of the Essenes, 
attempting to "find himself," so to speak? All of these emotions and temptations are 
present in the Jesus of Last Temptation . At times, his humanity takes the upper hand and 
he gives in, or runs away. At other times, his divinity allows him to stand resolute and 
strong. And between these two "dueling natures," so to speak, is the person of Jesus, 
trying to understand and deal with his human feelings, while still fulfilling God’s unique 
calling for his life, as best he understands it. 

And ultimately, the man Jesus gives in to God, and to the way of the Cross. And 
the question becomes-which is the real Jesus-the Jesus of the Gospels that is seemingly 
portrayed as being fairly clear and certain of the path he must take, or the Jesus of Last 
Temptation who had to face, deal with, and overcome the feelings and desires of his 
humanity in order to travel the path that would ultimately fulfill God's plan, even the 
cross, or somewhere in between? As Kazantzakis himself describes it, he says it is an 
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"exploration of an eternal spiritual conflict." 

According to both the book and the film, Jesus is ultimately successful in 
overcoming his spiritual conflict(s) and following God's direction. 

May we all be as fortunate. 

"Jesus of Montreal" 


One other film that deserves mentioning here, although it neither fits precisely 

within the framework of this project, nor under the title of this chapter (but it's close on 

both accounts), is the Canadian-made Jesus of Montreal, directed by Denys Arcand. 

Even though it was nominated for an Oscar in 1990 as Best Foreign Film, it received a 

very limited release, and even less notice by the film critics. Rolling Stone describes it as 

a sharply perceptive satire of modem Christianity, Father Leclerc (Gilles 
Pelletier), a Catholic priest in Montreal, hires an itinerant actor named 
Daniel (Lothaire Bluteau) to put on his church's annual Passion play [the 
public's interest, and thus the receipts, have been waning of late]. Leclerc, 
a theater buff is looking for something less traditional this year, and he 
gets it. 

To play Mary, Daniel chooses Constance (Johanne-Marie 
Tremblay), a single mother who has been sleeping with Father Leclerc. 

For Mary Magdalene, he goes to Mireille (Catherine Wilkening), a beauty 
whose acting has been limited to sexy TV ads. To portray various 
followers, Daniel employs Rene' (Robert Lapage), a Thespian who wants 
to incorporate Hamlet’s soliloquy into the Jesus story, and Martin (a 
superb comic turn by Remy Girard), who dubs pom films. 

Adding their own interpretations to the text [after consulting, it 
should be noted, with members of a nearby seminary faculty on the most 
recent information concerning the life and ministry of Jesus], the troupe 
scores a huge success with the public but scandalizes the church, which 
moves to stop it. The five players have now formed a close bond. The 
incorruptible Daniel--he spurns [an] offer to endorse products ["All these 
things I will give to you...."] and smashes the cameras at a commercial 
audition when the sponsors force Mireille to strip [cleansing of the temple 
perhaps?]-has changed their lives. Before this ardent, richly comic film 
reaches its surprisingly moving conclusion, Arcand has exposed a world 
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that can't recognize its own hypocrisy or hear a voice in the wilderness. 17 

There is little doubt that some of the liveliest theological debates center around 
how humanity and divinity come together in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. But 
however lively, or heated, the discussion becomes, it is a discussion that needs to occur. 
And each of these films, in its own way, keeps the discussion moving forward by offering 
its own distinctive insights and interpretations of the Jesus story for consideration. 


17 "Jesus of Montreal," Rolling Stone . 31 May 1990,39. 
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CHAPTER 7 
Putting the Films to Use 

A popular expression is that a chain is only as strong as its weakest link. The 
situation is similar when using the Jesus films. If they are shown simply as so much 
"Christian Entertainment" in the life of a faith community, then the likelihood of any 
significant experience or learning is minimal at best. But if the presentation is planned- 
organized (but not overly controlled since, after all, film is art)~given some careful 
thought ahead of time-then the possibility of something exciting happening is greatly 
enhanced. Here are some possible ideas and suggestions for employing Jesus films in the 
Church's educational life and ministry. 

A Film Series Event 

Given the fact that there are so many different Jesus films, it seems only natural to 
show them in some sort of a series format, grouping films together that are similar, or 
intentionally grouping together films that are quite dissimilar in their presentation (the 
writer finds the second of these options the more interesting of the two). The films could 
be shown every so often "as the Spirit moves," or during a particular season (six weeks of 
Lent?), or on a more regular basis (a "Second Sunday Cinema" program perhaps?). Many 
of the Jesus films are readily available through local video rental outlets. However, if 
some of the more "esoteric" selections are to be a part of the event (DeMille's The King 
of Kings , or Pasolini’s The Gospel According to St. Matthew for instance), then a little 
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more lead time may be necessary to make the rental arrangements. 1 

Advance Planning of Events') 

Making certain that people are aware of the event (time, place, dates) will go a 
long way toward making it a success (sounds pretty basic, but it is one of the most often 
neglected components of such an event). Also, ensuring that the film will be easily heard 
and seen by the audience, regardless of size, is of utmost importance. Consider renting or 
borrowing a large screen television for showing videos, and make certain that screens and 
projectors are in proper working condition for showing films (church audio-visual 
equipment is notorious for having been damaged during its previous use, and never 
reported or repaired). Never, if at all possible, show a tape or a movie without first 
having previewed it on the actual equipment that will be used during the event . Assorted 
other minor details, such as sufficient comfortable seating, the ability to darken the 
viewing area if need be, and possibly refreshments of some sort (the traditional church 
potluck? dessert? beverages?) need to be handled as well. It may also be helpful to offer 
childcare during the event so that adults with young children will feel included and 
welcomed. 


1 See Appendix A for information concerning how and where various Jesus films can be obtained for 
viewing, study, and discussion. There may be special rules and requirements for public viewing. 
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Introduction/Background Paper 

For some people, a short introductionfoackground paper on each film may prove 
helpful, 2 but realize that others may prefer to see the films "cold." Make the paper for the 
first film available a couple of weeks ahead of time. Have the papers for subsequent 
weeks' films available at the viewing of the previous film (and possibly at other times). 
The hope here is to get people to come to the whole series, rather than to view only those 
films they already know (or specifically don't know for that matter), or are their "all time 
favorites" within the Jesus film genre. 

Suggestions of Films 

A possible line-up for a six week series, during Lent for example, might be: King 
of Kings (1961), Jesus Christ Superstar (1973), The Last Temptation of Christ (1988), 
Godspell (1973), The Gospel According to St. Matthew (1964), and The King of Kings 
(1927). Of these six films (all of which were used, in a slightly different order, in an 
actual Lenten potluck film series by the writer a few years back). King of Kings (1961) 
and Jesus Christ Superstar are usually fairly easy to find at most larger video rental 
outlets. Last Temptation is a bit more difficult to find, but it is available. St. Matthew 
and The King of Kings (1927) are harder yet to find, especially in video format. And 
Godspell is the hardest (unless one was lucky enough to tape it off television when it was 
first released), since the movie/video performance rights have never been settled with all 
the people involved in the production's original creation and the filmmakers. But if a 

2 An example of a possible background paper-in this case on Jesus Christ Superstar —is located in 
Appendix C. 
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copy can be found-film or video-it is well worth the effort. 

Logistics 

Logistics, such as some sort of an introduction prior to showing the film, are at the 
discretion of the person in charge of the particular event. Perhaps an opportunity to raise 
questions or make comments ahead of time would be appreciated (blackboard or news 
print can be helpful here, along with chalk/markers). Maybe some sort of questionnaire 
could be created to help with the discussion/evaluation of each film, or of the series as a 
whole. One possible example of a questionnaire for an entire series of films might look 
something like: 

NAME:_ 

1. What movie(s) did you see? (CIRCLE) 

King of Kings (19611 Godspell 

Jesus Christ Superstar St. Matthew 

Last Temptation The King of Kings ('1927’) 

2. Did you find the background papers) on the film(s) helpful? Why or why not? 
(SPACE FOR RESPONSE....) 

3. Which film portrayal of Jesus did you like the best? Why? 

(SPACE FOR RESPONSE....) 

4. What other aspects of this film did you particularly enjoy or find intriguing? 

Were there things you didn't like? Why? 

(SPACE FOR RESPONSE....) 
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5. Which film portrayal of Jesus did you like the least? Why? 
(SPACE FOR RESPONSE....) 


6. What other aspects of this film did you particularly not like? Were there things 
about the film that you did like? Why? 

(SPACE FOR RESPONSE....) 

7. With which character(s) did you identify the strongest/least? Why? 

(SPACE FOR RESPONSE....) 

8. How were the elements of Jesus' humanity/divinity presented and/or contrasted? 
(SPACE FOR RESPONSE....) 

9. Were there significant departures from the Jesus story of the Biblical narrative? 
Were they justified? Did they seem plausible? 

(SPACE FOR RESPONSE....) 

10. What might have been done differently with this event to make the presentation of 
the films and/or the discussion that followed more useful for you? 

(SPACE FOR RESPONSE....) 

11. Are there any other comments about any of the films or the process by which they 
were shown and discussed that you would like to share? 

(SPACE FOR RESPONSE....) 

12. Would you like to see similar events in the future? If so, how often and what 
films and/or topics would you suggest? Similar or different format? 

(SPACE FOR RESPONSE....) 

In all probability, somewhere between 1/4 and 1/3 of a page (8-1/2 x 11) should 
be provided for each response, meaning that this particular questionnaire would end up 
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being around four to five pages in length. 

As far as follow-up discussion for each individual film is concerned, this is also 
left to the discretion of the person(s) in charge of the event. Some groups prefer a very 
free flowing discussion; others prefer (need?) something a little more concrete, like 
specific questions to be answered (which may or may not be handed out or discussed 
ahead of time). Questions might include: 

* Did you find any surprises in the film? 

* How did the film represent an event in the life and ministry of Jesus 

differently than you understand it, or the way it appears in the Bible? 

* How did the movie make you feel? (particular scene, whole thing). 

* Who was your favorite/least favorite character(s)? Why? 

Obviously, the level of theological reflection can be geared to the particular group and 
event. If the group is large, there's always the possibility of breaking down into smaller 
groups for discussion. The name of the game is, whatever works best for that particular 
group-use it! If you happen to be the person in charge, and you're not quite sure which 
approach would work best, ask the group which approach they think would work best for 
them. They'll probably be more than happy to express their preferences, and be 
appreciative of having been asked. 

Conclusion 

There are, of course, any number of "variations on a theme" for the event 
described above. It doesn't have to happen during Lent. It can consist of any number of 
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different films. Entire movies need not be shown at a single sitting. The average film is 
about two hours, give or take. Consider showing a film in two halves, or even thirds if 
it’s close to three hours. Zeffirelli's six-hour Jesus of Na7nreth breaks up very nicely into 
six, one-hour segments. How about even finding a revival of one of the "classic" Jesus 
films in a theatre somewhere and putting a group together to go see it? 

Again, the real key is to find out what works for a particular group, and go for it! 
There is a wealth of Jesus film material available (some of which may require some 
serious digging!), and with the slightest bit of guidance, everyone can learn something 
from even the worst efforts, and be genuinely moved by the best ones. 

Go ye therefore--and enjoy! 
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Chapter 8 
Conclusion 

Some Parting Thoughts 

Tell the people what you're going to tell them, go ahead and tell them, and then 
tell them what you’ve just told them. This is a basic teaching found in practically every 
beginning speech course on how to put together an effective presentation. 

Chapter 1 (Introduction) outlined some of the issues surrounding the viewing of 
Jesus films, and suggested a possible method for evaluating these films. It also promised 
some specific suggestions as to how Jesus films could be used in the educational/program 
life of a local congregation. 

Tell the people what you’re going to tell them. 

Chapters 2-6 offer an evaluative overview and analysis of the evolution of the 
Jesus film genre, including the "Silent" Jesus, the "Faceless" Jesus, the "Real" Jesus, 
Jesus-the Song and Dance Man, and the "Human" Jesus. Chapter 7 provides some 
specific suggestions and general guidelines as to how Jesus films might be used in the 
local church. 

Go ahead and tell them. 

This conclusion attempts to not only briefly summarize what this project has tried 
to accomplish, but offer some final remarks that might bring some kind of closure to this 
particular discussion (if that's possible). 

Tell them what you've just told them. 
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A short section from the Cultural Information Service Discussion Guide on The 

Last Temptation of Christ seemed especially appropriate at this juncture: 

For twenty centuries, the teachings, deeds, and personality of Jesus of 
Nazareth have exerted a hold on the imagination of humankind. Artists 
have made him the subject of countless drawings, paintings, murals, and 
sculptures. He has turned up as a major or minor character in all genres of 
literature-from scholarly treatises to novels and Broadway musicals. The 
Last Temptation of Christ is only the most recent in a long history of films 
based on the life of Christ. 1 

These artistic "images of Jesus" present an astonishing variety of 
understandings of the Man from Nazareth. He is seen as teacher, healer, 
savior, judge, Jewish, Messiah, revolutionary, ascetic, prophet, superstar, 
and clown. Given the complexity of the subject matter, there is little 
reason to believe that any one interpretation will ever be accepted as the 
definitive portrait of Christ. 2 

However, even though it may very well be impossible to create any one definitive 
portrait of Jesus, the incredible variety of Jesus films provides important glimpses and 
explores numerous facets of the man whom many historians call the single most 
important figure in the course of human history. 

Let the Story continue. Amen. 


' Or at least it was the most recent film on the life of Christ at the time C.I.S. printed their Discussion 
Guide for Last Temptation . 

2 "The Last Temptation of Christ: A Discussion Guide by Cultural Information Service," 1988, 8* 
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APPENDIX A 

Alphabetical Listing of Jesus Films 

* indicates that film is fairly easy to locate for local rental at video stores; (*) indicates a 
bit harder to locate; N/A indicates unavailable or unknown information. 

* Barabbas (1962), 144 mins.; Columbia/Dino De Laurentis; N/R 

Director: Richard Fleischer; 

Jesus: Roy Mangano 
Columbia Tristar Home Video 

Ben Hut (1907), 93 ft.; Kalem 

Director: Sidney Olcott, Frank Oakes Rose; Jesus: N/A 
(The chariot race sequence is all that survives...) 

(*) Ben Hur (1925), 148 mins.; Black and White/Silent; MGM; N/R 

Director: Fred Niblo; 

Jesus: N/A 

MGM/US Home Videos, Inc. 

* Ben Hur (1959), 212 mins.; Sam Zimbalist/MGM; G 

Director: William Wyler; 

Jesus: Claude Heater 

MGM/UA Home Video, Inc.: Applause Productions, Inc.; Baker 
and Taylor Video 

The Big Fisherman (1959), 180 mins.; Buena Vista; 

Director: Frank Borzage; 

Jesus: (Anonymous voice) 

"One of the rare bummers by Disney." (Video Resource Book. 
194) 

The Birth of Jesus (1909), N/A mins.; (French)/Charles Pathe 
Director: N/A 
Jesus: N/A 

(*) A Child Called Jesus (19891.4 hrs.: Leone Film 
(Italy)/Tribune Entertainment 
Director: Franco Rossi; 

Jesus: Matteo Beilina (Boy), Alessandro Gassman (Adult) 
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Christus (1917), 6 reels; (Italian)/(Cines) 

Director: Giulio Antomoro; 

Jesus: Giovanni Pasquali 

"...a forgotten spectacle..." (Film Comment. Sept./Oct. ’88:44) 

(*) Cotton Patch Gospel (1986), 107 mins.; Bridgestone 
Prod. Group; N/R 
Director: Michael D. Meece; 

"Jesus"/Narrator: Tom Key 
EcuFilm 

Crown of Thoms (1934), approx. 70 mins.; Neumann 

(Originally I.N.R.l. [1923]) music soundtrack and narration added 
Director: Robert Weine; 

Jesus: Gregori Chmara 

The Dav Christ Died (ca. 1968); N/Amins.; 

Landers-Roberts/20th Century Fox 
Director: Mario Bellocchio 

The Dav Christ Died (1980), N/A mins.; Martin Manulis 
Prod./20th Century Fox; N/R 
Director: James Cellan Jones; 

Jesus: Chris Sarandon 

* Dav of Triumph (1954), 110 mins.; Century; N/R 
Director: Irving Pichel; 

Jesus: Robert Wilson 
Republic Pictures Home Video 

(*) From the Manger to the Cross (1912), 6 reels: B and W/ 

Silent; Kalem; N/R 
Director: Sidney Olcott; 

Jesus: Robert Henderson-Bland 
The first major "Life of Christ" film 

Godspell (1973), 103 mins.; Columbia; G 
Director: David Greene; 

Jesus: Victor Garber 

"...an appealing Christ in clown costume...." (Film Comment 
Sept./Oct. ’88:46) 
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Golgotha (1932), 97 mins.; B and W/Sound; French/Film Union; N/R 
Director: Julien Duvivier; 

Jesus: Robert le Vigan 

France's answer to deMille's "The King of Kings." Dubbed into 
English and released in the U.S. in 1937. 

(*) The Gospel According to St. Matthew Cl9641.136 mins.: 

B and W/subtitles or dubbed into English; Alfredo Bini; N/R 
Director: Pier Paolo Pasolini; 

Jesus: Enrique Irazoqui 

Nostalgia Family Video; Moore Video; Water Bearer Films 

The Gospel Road (1973), 62 mins.; 20th Cen. Fox; N/R 
Director: Robert Elfstrom; 

Jesus: Robert Elfstrom 

"...not the first time a filmmaker envisioned himself in that 
position." (Film Comment. Spt/Oct '88:46.) 

The Great Commandment (1941), 78 mins.; 20th Cent/Fox 
Cathedral Films; N/R 
Director: Irving Pichel; 

Jesus's voice: Irving Pichel 

* The Greatest Story Ever Told (1965), 196 mins.; UA; G 
Director: George Stevens; 

Jesus: Max von Sydow 

MGM/UA Home Video, Inc.; Pioneer Artists, Inc.; Reader's Digest 
Home Video 

(*) I Beheld His Glory (1952), 53 mins.; Republic; N/R 
Director: John T. Coyle; 

Jesus: Robert Wilson 
Moviecraft, Inc. 

In Search of Historic Jesus (1979), 91 mins.; Schick 
Sunn Classic; PG 
Director: Henning Schellerup; 

Jesus: John Rubinstein 

Live Home Video; Video Communications, Inc.; Lucerne Media 
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(1923), 70 mins.; B and W/Silent; Neumann (W. Germany) 
Director: Robert Weine; 

Jesus: Gregori Chmara 

(*) Intolerance (1916), 175 mins.; B and W/Silent with 
music score; D. W. Griffith; N/R 
Director: D. W. Griffith; 

Jesus: Howard Gaye 

Nostalgia Family Video; Moore Video; Kino on Video 

(*) Jesus (1979), 118 mins.; John Jeyman and Richard Dalton; G 
Director: Peter Sykes and John Krish; 

Jesus: Brian Deacon 
Video Bible Library, Inc. 

* Jesus Christ Superstar (1973), 108 mins.; Universal/ 

Norman Jewison and Robert Stigwood; G 
Director: Norman Jewison; 

Jesus: Ted Neeley 
MCA/Universal Home Video 

(*) Jesus of Montreal (1989), 119 mins.; French with 

English subtitles; Roger Frappier/Orion; R 
Director: Denys Arcand; 

"Jesus": Lothaire Bluteau 

Orion Home Video; Facets Multimedia, Inc.; Ingram Int'l. Films 

* Jesus of Nazareth (1976), 371 mins.; ATV Ltd./RAI 

Productions; N/R 
Director: Franco Zeffirelli; 

Jesus: Robert Powell 

Critics’ Choice Video, Inc.; CBS/Fox Video; EcuFilm 

Jesus of Nazareth: Story of the Saviour's Life (1932), 

85 mins.; B and W with music soundtrack; Ideal Pictures; N/R 
(Reissue of 1908 silent version) 

Editor: Jean Conover; 

Jesus: Philip Van Loan 

Video Yesteryear; Facets Multimedia, Inc. 
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* Kina of Kings (19611. 170 mins.: MGM: N/R 
Director: Nicholas Ray; 

Jesus: Jeffrey Hunter 

MGM/UA Home Video, Inc.; Pioneer Artists, Inc.; Ignatius Press 
(*) The King of Kings (1927), 115 mins.; B and W/Silent 

with music score and sound effects; C. B. DeMille/Pathe 

Exchange; N/R 

Director: Cecil B. DeMille; 

Jesus: H. B. Warner 

Modem Sound Pictures, Inc.; Facets Multimedia, Inc. 

The Kiss of Judas (1909), 1 reel; Solax (French)/ 

Film d’art 
Director: N/A 
Jesus: N/A 

The Kiss of Judas (1988), 87 mins.; Italian/RAI 3 
(II Bacio de Giuda) 

Director: Paolo Benvenuti; 

Jesus: Carlo Bachi 

The Last Days of Pompeii (1935), 96 mins.; B and W 
(colorized available); RKO Pictures; N/R 
Director: Ernest BH. Schoedsack; 

Jesus: (unbilled actor) 

Turner Home Entertainment Co. 

The Last Days of Pompeii (1960), 105 mins.; UA; N/R(?) 

Director: Mario Bonnard; 

Jesus: N/A 

Goodtimes/Kid (Classics Distribution Corp. 

The Last Supper (1914), 2 reels; B and W/Silent; 

American Film Manf. Co. 

Director: Lorimer Johnstone 
Jesus: Sydney Ayres 

(*) The Last Temptation of Christ (19881. 164 mins.: 

Universal Cineplex/Odeon Films; R 
Director: Martin Scorsese; 

Jesus: Willem Dafoe 
MCA/Universal Home Video 
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Leaves from Satan's Book [1st. Part] (1919), 165 

mins.; B and W/Silent; (Danish); N/R 
(Nordisk) 

Director: Carl Theodor Dreyer; 

Jesus: Halvard Hoff 

Facets Multimedia, Inc.; Grapevine Video; Glenn Video Vistas, 
Ltd. 

The Life and Passion of Jesus Christ (1905), 2 reels; 

Charles Pathe; 

Director Ferdinand Zecca and Lucien Nonget 
Jesus: N/A 

The Life and Passion of Jesus Christ (1908), 3 reels; 

(French)/Pathe 
Director: Pathe (?) 

Jesus: M. Normand 

Reissued in 1914 as "The Life of Our Saviour" 

Reissued in 1921 as "Behold the Man!" 

The Life of Christ (1906), 2 reels; B and W/Silent; 

(French)/Gaum 

Directors: Alice Guy, Victor Jasset, George Hatot 
Jesus: N/A 

Maria Magdalena (1946), N/A mins.; (Mexico); 

Director: Miguel Torres; 

Jesus: Luis Alcorzia 

..."a deeply felt and fairly successful production." ('Religion in the 
Cinema by Ivan Butler, 43.) 

The Master and Margarita (1972), N/A mins.; 

(Yugoslavian/Italian); 

(Majstor I Marganita) 

Director: Aleksandar Petrovic; 

Jesus: Ugo Tognazzi 
"unseen...." 

The Messiah ["II Messia"] (1975), 145 mins.; Italian 
with English subtitles; (Italian); N/R 
Director: Roberto Rossillini; 

Jesus: Pier Maria Rossi 

Facets Multimedia, Inc.; Music Video Distributors 
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The Milky Wav (1968), 102 mins.; French with English 
subtitles; Greenwich/Medusa; N/R 
Director: Luis Bunuel; 

Jesus: Bernard Verley 

Xenon; Media Home Entertainment; Facets Multimedia, Inc. 

(*) The New Media Bible ( 1986L 65 mins./part: The 
Genesis Project; N/R 

Luke, Part 1: "The First Christmas" (KJV or RSV) 

Luke, Part 2: "Early Ministry" (KJV or RSV) 

Luke, Part 3: "Parables (KJV or RSV) 

Luke, Part 4: "The First Easter" (KJV or RSV) 

Director: N/A 
Jesus: Brian Deacon 

Vanguard Video; Video Communications, Inc.; Reader's Digest 
Home Video 

(*) The Parable (1963), 22 mins.; Fred A. Niles Prod's/New 
York Protestant Council; N/R 
Director: Rolf Forsberg and Tom Reek; 

"Jesus"/Mime: Clarence Mitchell 
(Shown at the 1964 New York Worlds Fair) 

The Passion Plav of Oberammergau (1898), 2100 ft.; 

B and W/Silent; Edison 
Director: Henry C. Vincent 
Jesus: Frank Russell 

The Passover Plav (1924), 45 mins.; B and W/Silent; 

(German)/Gospel Films 
Director: Dimitri Buchowetzki; 

Jesus: Adolph Fassnacht 

The Passover Plot (1975), 105 mins.; Atlas Films; PG 
Director: Michael Campus; 

Jesus: Zalman King 
Cannon Video (?) 

The Pilgrim (1912), N/A mins.; (Italian) Nestor (?) 

Director: Mario Caserini; 

Jesus: N/A 
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Pontius Pilate (1967), 100 mins.; (French/Italian) 

Glomer-Lux; N/R 

Director: Irving Rapper and Gian Paolo; 

Jesus/Judas: John Drew Barrymore 

"...the most bizarre piece of gimmick casting ever seen...." (The 
Motion Picture Guide) 

The Prince of Peace (1949), 120 mins.; Hallmark; N/R 
("The Lawton Story") 

Director: William Beaudine; 

Jesus: Millard Coody 

(Lawton, OK Congregational Church's annual Passion Play) 

Quo Vadis (1902/08), 1 reel; (French); 

(Whence Does He Come?) 

Director: Ferdinand Zecca 
Jesus: N/A 

Quo Vadis (1912), 45 mins.; B and W/Silent; (Italian) 

Cines/Kleine; N/R 
Director: Enrico Guazzoni; 

Jesus: N/A 

Facets Multimedia, Inc. 

Quo Vadis (1923), N/A mins.; 

Director: Gabriel D. Annuizio, Georg Jacoby 
Jesus: N/A 

(*) Quo Vadis (1951), 171 mins.; San Zimbalist/MGM; N/R 
Director: Mervyn LeRoy; 

Jesus: N/A 

MGM/UA Home Video, Inc.; Applause Productions, Inc.; Ignatius 
Press 

The Redeemer (1965), 93 mins.; Cruzada del Rosario en 
Familia/Empire; N/R(?) 

Director: Joseph Breen; 

Jesus: Luis Alvarez 

(dubbed in English by Macdonald Carey) 


0 
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* The Robe (1953), 133 mins.; 20th. Cen. Fox; N/R 
Director: Henry Koster; 

Voice of Jesus: Cameromn Mitchell 
CBS/Fox Video; Ignatius Press 

Salome (1902), N/A mins.; (W. German) 

Director: Oskar Messter 
Jesus: N/A 

Salome (1922), 54 mins.; B and W/Silent; Allied Pictures; N/R 
Director: Charles Bryant; 

Jesus: N/A 

Grapevine Video, Facets Multimedia, Inc. 

Also : (1908) Stuart J. Blackton; (Vitagraph); 71 Of 

(1919) Gordon J. Edwards (Fox Film Corp.), 8 reels 

(1923) Malcom Strauss; (George H. Wiley, Inc.); B and W/Silent; 

6 reels 

(*) Salome (1952), 103 mins.; Columbia/Buddy Adler; N/R 
Director: William Dieterle; 

Jesus: N/A 

Columbia Tristar Home Video; Critics' Choice Video, Inc. 

Satan: or the Drama of Humanity [2nd. Episode] (1911), 

N/A mins.; (Italian) 

(Satana) 

Director: Luigi Maggi 
Jesus: N/A 

Star of Bethlehem (1909), 950 f.; Edison 
Director: Edwin S. Porter; 

Jesus: N/A 

Though Your Sins Be as Scarlet (1911), N/A mins.; 

Vitagraph; 

Director: N/A 
Jesus: Charles Kent 
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APPENDIX B 

Film/Video Distributors and Resources 


APPLAUSE PRODUCTIONS, INC. 

85 Longview Rd. 

Port Washington, NY 11050 
PH: (516)883-2825 
FAX: (516)883-7460 

BAKER AND TAYLOR VIDEO 
501 S. Gladiolus 
Momence, IL 60954 
PH: (800) 775-2300 
FAX: (800)775-3500 

CANNON VIDEO 
8200 Wilshire Blvd., 

3rd Floor 

Beverly Hills, CA 90211 
PH: (213)966-5600 
FAX: (213)653-5485 

CBS/FOX VIDEO 
1330 Avenue of the Americas 
5th Floor 

New York, NY 10019 
PH: (212)373-4800 
(800) 800-2369 
FAX: (212)373-4802 

COLUMBIA TRISTAR HOME VIDEO 
3400 Riverside Dr. 

Burbank, CA 91505-4627 
PH: (818)972-8193 
FAX: (818)972-0937 

CRITICS' CHOICE VIDEO, INC. 

P. O. Box 549 

Elk Grove Village, IL 60009 
PH: (800) 367-7765 
FAX: (800)544-9852 


ECU FILM 

810 Twelfth Ave., S. 

Nashville, TN 37203 
PH: (615)242-6277 
(800)251-4091 

FACETS MULTIMEDIA, INC. 
1517 W. Fullerton Ave. 

Chicago, IL 60614 
PH: (312)281-9075 

GLENN VIDEO VISTAS, LTD. 
6924 Canby Ave., Suite 103 
Reseda, CA 91335 
PH: (818)881-8110 
FAX: (818)981-5506 

GOODTIMES/K1DS KLASSICS 
DISTRIBUTION CORPORATION 
401 5 th Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 
PH: (212) 889-0044 
FAX: (212)213-9319 

GRAPEVINE VIDEO 
P. O. Box 46161 
Phoenix, AZ 85063 
PH: (602)245-0210 

HBO HOME VIDEO 
1114 6th Avenue 
New York, NY 10036 
PH: (212)512-7400 

IGNATIUS PRESS 
15 Oakland Avenue 
Harrison, NY 10528-9974 
PH: (914) 835-4216 
FAX: (914)835-8406 
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INGRAM INTERNATIONAL FILMS 
10990 East 55th Ave. 

Denver, CO 80239 
PH: (303) 373-4583 
(800)356-3577 

KINO ON VIDEO 
333 W. 39th St., Suite 503 
New York, NY 10018 
PH: (212) 629-0871 

(800) 562-3330 
FAX: (212)714-0871 

LIFE VIDEO GOSPEL 
ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 395 
1435 Central Avenue 
College Place, WA 99324 
PH: (509) 522-0784 

LIVE HOME VIDEO 
15400 Sherman Way 
P. O. Box 10124 
Van Nuys, CA 91410-0124 
PH: (818)988-5060 

LUCERNE MEDIA 
37 Ground Pine Road 
Morris Plains, NJ 07950 
PH: (201)538-1401 

(800)341-2293 
FAX: (201)538-0855 

MCA/UNIVERSAL HOME VIDEO 
70 Universal City Plaza 
Universal City, CA 91608-9955 
PH: (818)777-6419 

FAX: (818)733-0226 

MEDIA HOME ENTERTAINMENT 
510 W. 6th St., Suite 1032 
Los Angeles, CA 90014 
PH: (213)236-1336 

FAX: (213)236-1346 
MGM/UA HOME VIDEO, INC. 


10000 W. Washington Blvd. 

Culver City, CA 90232 
PH: (310)280-6212 

MODERN SOUND PICTURES, INC 
1402 Howard St. 

Omaha, NE 68102 
PH: (402)341-8476 
(800) 228-9584 
FAX: (402)341-8487 

MOORE VIDEO 
P. O. Box 5703 
Richmond, VA 23220 
PH: (804) 745-9785 
FAX: (804)745-9785 

MOVIECRAFT, INC. 

P. O. Box 438 
Orland Park, IL 60462 
PH: (708) 460-9082 
FAX: (708)460-9099 

MUSIC VIDEO DISTRIBUTORS 
O'Neill Industrial Center 
1210 Standbridge Street 
Norristown, PA 19403 
PH: (215)272-7771 
(800) 888-0486 
FAX: (215)272-6074 

NOSTALGIA FAMILY VIDEO 
P. O. Box 606 
Baker City, OR 97814 
PH: (503) 523-9034 

ORION HOME VIDEO 
1888 Century Park E. 

Los Angeles, CA 90067 
PH: (310)282-0550 

PIONEER ARTISTS, INC. 

200 W. Grand Ave. 

Montvale. NJ 07645 
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READER'S DIGEST HOME VIDEO 
Reader's Digest Road 
Pleasantville, NY 10570 
PH: (800) 776-6868 

REPUBLIC PICTURES HOME VIDEO 
12636 Beatrice Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90066-0930 
PH: (310)306-4040 

TURNER HOME ENTERTAINMENT 

COMPANY 

1 CNN Center 

N. Tower, 12th Floor 

Atlanta, GA 30348 

PH: (404) 827-2000 

VANGUARD VIDEO 
436 Creamery Way, Suite D 
Exton, PA 19341 
PH: (800) 323-7432 

VIDEO BIBLE LIBRARY, INC. 

Box 17515 
Portland, OR 97217 
PH: (503) 892-7707 
FAX: (503)254-8318 

VIDEO COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 
6535 E. Skelley Drive 
Tulsa, OK 74145 
PH: (918)622-6460 
(800)331-4077 
FAX: (918)665-6256 

VIDEO YESTERYEAR 
Box C 

Sandy Hook, CT 06482 
PH: (203) 426-2574 
(800) 243-0987 
FAX: (203)797-0819 


WATER BEARER FILMS 
205 West End Ave., Ste. 24H 
New York, NY 10023 
PH: (212)580-8185 
FAX: (212)787-5455 

XENON 

211 Arizona Avenue 
Santa Monica, CA 90401 
PH: (800)468-1913 

BUDGET FILMS 
4590 Santa Monica Blvd. 

Los Angeles, CA 90029 
PH: (213)660-0187 
FAX: (213)660-5571 

ACADEMY OF MOTION PICTURES 
ARTS AND SCIENCES LIBRARY 
333 S. La Cienega Blvd. 

Beverly Hills, CA 
PH: (310)247-3020 

ACADEMY OF TELEVISION ARTS 
AND SCIENCES LIBRARY AND 
ARCHIVES 
5220 Lankershim Blvd. 

N. Hollywood, CA 91601 
PH: (818)752-1870 
FAX: (818)761-2827 

UCLA FILM AND VIDEO ARCHIVES 
UCLA Campus 
Powell Library, Room 160 
PH: (310)206-5388 

CULTURAL INFORMATION 
SERVICE 
P. O. Box 786 
Madison Square Station 
New York, NY 10159 
PH: (800) 929-4857 
Fax: (212)989-4719 
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APPENDIX C 
Jesus Christ Superstar 

(This is a sample of an actual background paper passed out to a group a week prior to 
viewing J. C. Superstar . The group had already seen Godspell .') 

SUPERSTAR (1973) comes out of a similar period as GODSPELL (1973). 
However, where GODSPELL tells the story of the life of Jesus in the context of folk and 
show tune flavored music, SUPERSTAR uses the medium of rock music. Where 
GODSPELL was originally a musical theatre piece, SUPERSTAR came into being as a 
rock opera, which later on did have a version produced that was staged more as a piece of 
musical theatre. 

The film SUPERSTAR was filmed entirely on location in Israel, providing for a 
very authentic backdrop for the film's action, however much of the costuming, and of 
course the music, are very contemporary, making for a very eclectic visual presentation. 
At times, this can be a bit distracting, but most of the time the blend of authentic locale 
and contemporary music and costuming works. 

To quote the paragraph on the videocassette cover, “JESUS CHRIST 
SUPERSTAR is a phenomenon; a brilliant example of modem moviemaking that 
translates the legendary rock opera to the screen. Told entirely in song, images, and 
music, the story focuses on the last week of Christ's life, his betrayal and crucifixion, seen 
from the point of view of Judas. Producer-director Norman Jewison shot his film entirely 
on location in Israel, and fills the screen with a never-ending series of dazzling images.” 

As the movie begins, the cast arrives at the sight for the filming in an old rattle- 
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trap bus. The cast and crew unload the various set pieces, costumes and props, and then 
the action begins. We do not see the bus again 'til the end of the film when the cast has 
doffed their costumes, and load-up the bus. A tip-watch for Jesus in the final few frames 
before the credits. 

Especially powerful performances are tumed-in by Ted Neeley, who sings the part 
of Jesus, and Carl Anderson, who sings the part of Judas. Neeley's portrayal of Jesus as a 
man of varied moods is quite compelling. He is a relatively small man, which serves him 
well in the tender, softer mood scenes. However, he is also quite capable of portraying 
the degree of intensity and power required to make scenes such as the cleansing of the 
Temple work believably. 

Carl Anderson's portrayal of Judas is probably the strongest performance in the 
film. His incredible vocal versatility combined with his excellent facial expressions in 
numerous scenes gives the person of Judas a high degree of believability, and at times 
evokes a feeling of empathy as we sense his confusion and frustration. 

Yvonne Elliman, who sings the role of Mary Magdalene, and Barry Dennen, who 
sings the role of Pontius Pilate, originated their roles in the original rock opera, and were 
invited to re-create their roles in the screen version. And although Carl Anderson did not 
originate the role of Judas, his performance was so memorable that he has been invited to 
re-create his role in numerous stage revivals. I had the opportunity and pleasure of seeing 
both Carl Anderson and Barry Dennen re-create their roles in a production of 
SUPERSTAR put on by the Long Beach Civic Light Opera. It was quite a trip down 
nostalgia lane for me, as well as a vivid reminder of the powerful message of 
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SUPERSTAR, although its musical style and flavor are a bit dated. 
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